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For the Presbyterian. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Messrs. Editore—In a late number of the 
Presbyterian I noticed an article, headed, 
«Save the Papers,” setting forth how 
much better it would be if subscribers, 
when they have finished reading their 
papers, would lend them toa poor neigh- 
bour, or mail them to some friend who 
does not take a paper, than to give them 
to the servant to kindle the fire. I also 
read your statement of the call from the 
army for religious reading, and especially 
for the Presbyterian, and thet you had not 
the means to supply this demand. 

Now, it just occurs to me that the dif- 
ferent members of a congregation, who 
subscribe for the Presbyterian, might agree 
to finish reading their pepers in the early 
part of the week, and then commit them 
to one of their number, who would put 
them up in s packet, and send them to 
some regiment, which they had designated, 
to be distributed among the troops; and 
another congregation could choose another 
regiment, and send them their Presby- 
terians in a similar manner. 

Thus these valuable papers would do 
domble service, and many of our soldiers 
be supplied with religious reading, while 
the congregations would not be subjected 
to any expense, except the trifling postage 
for transporting the papers to the camps. 

If you deem these suggestions worthy, 
please give them a place in your columns. 
Should any congregation see fit to act 

‘upon this plan, I hope it may be produc- 
tive of good. 

Yours truly, R. 8. W. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE JAMAICA BI-CENTENARY. 


We can hardly realize that any thing 
human in America can be two hundred 
yéars old. But we have just celebrated 
the Two Hundredth Anniversary of a 
Christian church at Jamaica, Long Island, 
(now enjoying the efficient pastoral services 
of the Rev. P. D. Oakey,) and in all proba- 
bility, the oldest Presbyterian church on 
this continent! That Father Makemie was 
an adopted son of Presbyterianism in Ame- 
rica, and not its father, is manifest from 
the fact that, long anterior to bis arrival in 
this country, this church existed, and with- 
out doubt as a Presbyterian church; and 
when, in 1707, he was afrested by the 
amiable Lord Cornbury, he was imprisoned 
in the old stone church at Jamaica. 

It was about 1655, while Peter Stuyve- 
sant was Governor of New York, that 
seventeen persons, some from Hempstead, 
Long Island, and some from New England, 
formed this settlement. They were a vir- 
tuous, godly race. The town records for 
February 27, 1658, say:—<It is ys day 
voted by this town that no person shall 
sell, or give to any Indians within, or 
about ye said town, any strong licker, 
much or little, more or less, upon the for- 
feiture of fifty guilders.” The original 
name of the town was ‘“‘ Yemacah,” of In- 
dian origin. As early as 1662, public 
worship was regularly established, to which 
the citizens were called by ‘the sound of 
the church-going” drum. And on Janu- 
ary 22, 1663, it was “voted by the town 
that Abraham Smith shall have thirty shil- 
lings a year for beating the drum upon 
Sabbath days,” &c. 
~ It would seem that longevity has become 
a confirmed habit with persons and things 
in Jamaica. The church two hundred 
years old; three of the ruling elders more 
than forty years in the eldership; the su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school more 
than thirty years in office, and able to count 
more than twenty ministers of the gospel 
who have once been in connection with his 
school, and an uncommon number of vene- 
rable, silver-headed patriarchs in the con- 
gregation ! 

The commemorative services were com- 
menced on Tuesday afternoon, the 7th inst., 


at half-past three o’clock, with a most in- | 


structive discourse of a historical character, 
by the Rev. Dr. James M. Macdonald, for- 
merly pastor of the church, and now of 
Princeton, New Jersey. The house was 
crowded, and at the close of the service all 
withdrew with the deep conviction that 
such an anniversary could not have had a 
more instructive and appropriate beginning. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past ten 
o’clock, the congregation again assembled 
for free conference and prayer. Dr. Mac- 
donald was called to the chair, and a most 
touching and impressive service it was. 
Before our eyes, on each side of the pulpit, 
was a marble tablet, containing the names 
of all the pastors of the church, from Zecha- 
riah Walker, in 1662, to the present time. 
Here and there, in the same pew, might be 
seen the grey-haired patriarch, with his 
white cravat and venerable mien, and the 
son, in the vigour of manhood, evidently 
ready to endure hardness in the service of 
either Church or State, and the flaxen- 
haired, bright-eyed granddaughter, the 
flower in the grass beneath the aged tree. 
Children of the church were there from a 
distance, several of whom came to tell the 
story of their labours as ambassadors of Je- 
sus Christ. 

The first who spoke was the venerable 
Dr. Shelton, now more than two-score years 
a ruling elder in that church. Among 
other things, he told of a pious woman of 
the congregation in former days, who, one 
night before retiring, bent the knee in 
prayer at her bedside, and when she rose to 
lay her head upon her pillow, to her aston- 
ishment, she found the daylight streaming 
into the windows! She had spent the 
whole night in prayer! . 

Following him, came several « children 
of the Church,” now ambassadors of Christ, 
with their stories of hallowed and touch- 
ing reminiscences. The Rev. Mr. Weeks, 
from the vicinity of Rochester, New York; 
the Rev. Elias N. Crane, the Rev. Mr. 
Everitt, and the Rev. Mr. Higbee—all 
these brethren spoke in the most earnest 
manner of God’s faithfulness as a covenant- 
keeping God; and all bore repeated and 
explicit testimony to the value of Sabbath- 
school instruction, as illustrated in their 
own experience. 

As the exercises continued, every heart 
was moved, and tears flowed freely from 
aged and youthful eyes, and when Mr. 
Lawrence Reeve, Superintendent so long 
of the Sabbath-school, was called upon, 
his emotions utterly forbade utterance. 

_ The representatives from sister churches 
ahd Presbyteries were now called on; and 
the Rev. Dr. N. Smith of Brooklyn, now 
of the Dutch Church, responded in a happy 
address. His father, now ninety years 


old, was formerly a member of the Jamaica 
Church, and coufd narrate many curious 
incidents in its history. The old square 
stone church stood in the middle of the 
road, and, besides the usual door before 
the pulpit, had two others in the sides of 
the building, opposite each other, and con- 
nected by an aisle. One summer Sabbath, 
when the people were engaged in worship, 
and these two doors standing open, a 
worthless fellow, at a neighbouring tavern, 
made a bet that he would ride on horse- 
back in at one of these side doors, and out 
at the other—which bet he won! The 
effect on preacher and hearer, of the sud- 
den apparition of a man on horseback in 
the midst of the congregation, may be 
imagined. 

The Rev. W. B. Reeve, of the Presby- 
tery of Long Island; the Rev. W. P. 
Breed, of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the venerable mother of all our Presby- 
teries; and the Rev. Dr. Krebs, of the 
Presbytery of New York, made appro- 
priate gratulatory addresses. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. Krebs 
preached on the text, ‘The joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” Thursday morn- 
ing, Mr. Breed preached from Heb. xii. 1. 
In the afternoon, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated, and it added 
no little to the solemnity of the occasion, 
to reflect that the generations of two cen- 
turies had refreshed themselves at that 
table on their way to the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb. This was the closing service ; 
and, altogether, the occasion was of a 
most refreshing and delightful character, 
and will not soon be forgotten by any who 
were permitted to participate in its sweet 
solemnities. May many a godly genera- 
tion yet enjoy the precious means of grace 
in the venerable old church at Jamaica ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANSWERING PRAYER. 


Our prayers are often offered up with a 
very vague and indefinite idea as to the 
time and manner in which they will be 
answered. It is true, that we believe, or 
think we believe, that God will answer 
prayer; but, if we were asked whether we 
could see that our prayers had been answer- 
ed, how often should we be obliged to con- 
fess that we could not, except in some 
general way, in which we feel only a gene- 
ral interest. 
of Christ’s kingdom, but can we see a daily 
answer to our prayer? Probably we can- 
not; yet this should be the case. There is 
nothing in Scripture to warrant the idea 
that it is necessary for God to wait a mo- 
ment before he grants our request. Our 
Saviour says, ‘“‘ Whatsoever things ye ask 
in prayer, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.” This is easy of ex- 
planation upon the principle that God 
makes his people answer their own prayers. 
If you pray, “thy kingdom come’—if you 
really pray it—if you desire it—believe 
that then, and there, your prayer answers 
itself. What greater evidence of the com- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom can you desire 
than the fact that you are yourself engaged 
in praying, and consequently in using the 
ordained means for the advancement of 
that kingdom? Do you pray, “deliver us 
from evil’’—and are you sincere in this 
prayer? that is, in earnest, acting out your 
prayer? Then you are, by this very condi- 
tion, delivered; if in the den of lions, you 
are delivered by the very act of committing 
your soul to Christ. Or, taking a particu- 
lar case, instead of a general view, are you 
often in prayer for the conversion of a 
friend? Of course, you labour for his con- 
version; your prayers and efforts go toge- 
ther, else there would be no sincerity in 
your requests. And is not this the answer 
to your prayer? Does not God hear you? 
Does he not immediately set in operation 
his own ordained means to that very end— 
namely, your own efforts? Thus is it that 
God answers prayer. Crusy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SCOTTISH PLAN FOR THE WORK 
OF LICENTIATES. 


Messrs. Editors—Having read, with much 
pleasure, several articles in the Presbyterian 
in regard to the supply of vacant churches, 
I take the liberty of sending you a few 
lines, of which you can make whatever use 
you please. I know of no church which 
has a regular system of distributing its 
probationers among the vacancies, like that 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land. The candidates for office are arranged 
in three divisions—lst, ministers who have 
been recently released from their charges 
by their respective Presbyteries; 2d, those 
who have been licensed by their Presby- 
tery; and 3d, those preachers who are put 
on what is called the list of occasional sup- 
ply. There is also a list of all the vacan- 
cies which have sent, through their Stated 
Clerk, a request for supply, from the Com- 
mittee of Distribution. This Committee is 
composed of several ministers, appointed 
by the Synod or General Assembly of the 
Church. One of these ministers acts as 
Clerk for a year. The vacancies are re- 
quired to find a suitable family to board 
their preacher. In addition, he has an 
allowance for each Sabbath he officiates 
proportioned to the salary allowed by the 
vacant congregation to their pastor. A 
congregation that pays a salary of $500 
would give their preacher $5 per Sabbath; 
those who give $1000 would give him $10. 
In this way the preacher who is appointed, 
say four Sabbaths, in a church that gives 


$1000 of salary, would receive, in addition | 


to his board, &c. $40, which would be 
enough to pay travelling expenses. This 
would not require any fund at all for sup- 
plying vacancies with preachers. [If distri- 


butions were judiciously made, the remun- 
his position, and ‘‘striet construction” will 


eration which the preacher receives would 
be amply sufficient to meet all demands on 
him. The churches, too, would have a 
greater variety of choice. The newly li- 
censed preachers, too, would have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting different Presbyteries, of 
becoming acquainted with their ministerial 
brethren, and learning the rich and varied 


experience of the fathers of the Church, | 


which, seen in the actual working out of 
places, will tend much to enlarge and im- 
prove the mind. A year or two of such 
service among the vacancies may be of 
great benefit to a student who has just come 
from the racking excitement of the semi- 
nary. Instead of burdening him all at once 


with the whole and continued labours of a 


charge, he can ply himself with Herculean 
powers for a month in one vacaney io the 


——— 


We pray daily for the coming | 
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pulpit, Sabbath-school, week-day prayer- 
meeting, visiting the sick, &c., and, ere he 
is quite exhausted, he is removed to his 
next appointment, leaving behind him a 
sweet memorial of his visit, and taking 
with him also much valuable and experi- 
mental knowledge. Nor is the vacancy 
less benefitted by the change. A charge 
that gives a salary of $1000 per annum, 
would thus be required to pay their preach- 
ers only $520 during a year’s vacancy, and, 
by exercising personal hospitality, his board 
might be very light in many cases. 

I have taken the liberty of sending you 
a specimen of the Quarterly Distribution of 
Preachers for your perusal, in the hope 
that it may give some valuable hint, which 
you can apply to the circumstances of a 
church extending over vastly larger ground, 
and comprising much more material. 

With much respect I remain your obe- 
dient servant, JAMES DONALDSON, 

Frostburg, Allegany Co., Md., Jan. 7. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of the 
16th of November, I published an article 
under the above caption, in which I assured 
you that at the last meeting of the Synod 
of New Jersey, ‘both ministers and ruling 
elders advocated the doctrine, that an ap- 
pellant who had been sustained in his ap- 
peal, and restored to the Church, became 
again a suspended member, whenever some 
person gave notice of appeal.” And I en- 
deavoured to show that such doctrine was 
not only contrary to reason and right, but 
contrary to our Book. 

A writer in your paper of January 11th, 
over the signature of ‘‘ Many,” has entered 
the lists, to defend his position. I will 
state the case in the language of ‘« Many.” 
‘«¢A member is suspended from Church 
privileges by the Session. He appeals to 
Presbytery. The Presbytery sustains the 
appeal.” Now, we both agree that the 
decision of Presbytery restores the suspend- 
ed member to the Church. The questions 
which now arise, and which are to be settled 
between us, are— 

lst. Does the sentence of the court take 
effect immediately? 

2d. Is the sentence suspended for ten 
days, and to be set aside by any person who 
shall, within that time, say, ‘I appeal’’? 

3d. Is the sentence to be in force until 
notice of appeal is given, when the sentence 
is reversed by the notice? 

The first proposition I maintain—the 
second is the position taken by ‘ Many” 
—while the third is repudiated by us 
both. Now, which of us is right?—which 
of our opinions is founded on the law of 
the Church? The decision of Presby- 
tery, to restore the appellant to his Church 
privileges, must take effect immediate- 
ly, unless in the decision itself, a con- 
dition is inserted to suspend the decision 
for a time, or, unless by the law of the 


‘Church, constituting the court, ali de- 


cisions of the court are suspended for a 
specified time. Now, I expressly deny that 
in the decision of the court, or in the law 
of our Church, there is any authority for 
suspending the decision for a single moment 
after it is given. And as I am not called 
upon to prove a negative, my position must 
be considered proved, until proved other- 
wise. Or, in other words, he who claims 
that the decision of the court is suspended 
for any length of time, or for any cause, 
must produce his proof from the law of the 
Church, to sustain his claim. The position 
taken by “Many,” I will give in his own 
words. ‘Until those ten days have passed, 
(the time allowed for an appeal,) after the 
sentence is pronounced, said sentence 7s not 
absolute and final.” And again, ‘The 
Synod’s de:sision is not to be considered as 
in force until the appeal is issued.” Thus 
it will be seen that the position taken by 
your correspondent is, not that the notice 
of appeal reverses the sentence from which 
he appeals, or that «the necessary operation 
of an appeal is to suspend” the sentence, 


which may have been in operation for ten’ 


days. But he takes the broad ground, that 
in all cases, the sentence of restoration to 
the Church is suspended for ten days, (not 
by the notice of appeal, for that may not 
be given under ten days, or may not be 
given at all,) but to allow time for an ap- 
peal. Now, we would suppose that one 
who is “aiming not at victory, but truth,” 
and inquiring ‘‘ what the law of the Church 
is,” would not take such a new and unheard 
of position, without producing the evidence 
from our Book, that it is fouod there. But 
his readers have looked in vain for any evi- 
dence which proves his position, or affects 
the sentence at all. The only evidence he 
quotes from our Book is this, chap. vil. 
sec. iii.:—‘*‘ The necessary operation of an 
appeal is, to suspend all further proceedings, 
on the ground of the sentence appealed 
from.”” Now, can any critic, by any species 
of literary torture, extract from this sen- 
tence one word to prove that the sentence 
of the court is, in all cases, suspended ten 
days before any appeal is taken, and before 
it is known that any appeal will be taken? 
I think clearly not. The plain language 
of this extract is, ‘‘to suspend all further 
proceedings,” after notice of appeal. The 
word “further” expressly qualifies the word 
‘‘ proceedings,” and limits the entire sen- 
tence to future proceedings—to follow the 
notice of appeal, and in no wise affects the 
sentence of restoration, which has been in 
full force for some days. If the framers of 
our Book had intended to give the notice 
of appeal a retrospective effect, they would 


| have left out the word ‘further,’ and said | 


expressly that ‘‘the necessary operation of 
an appeal is to suspend the sentence appealed 
from, and all proceedings.” But as they 
have said nothing of the kind, I need not 


multiply arguments on this point, as all our | 
, readers will admit that «‘Many’’ has pro- 


duced no proof from our Book, to sustain 


not admit of inference, and assertion, where 
there is no proof. But “Many” has be- 
come alarmed, lest under a strict construc- 
tion of our Book, member may be twice 
suspended for the same offence!” Sure 
enough! that may easily happen; such 
things are not new in our Church. A 
member may be tried four times for the 
same offence, by four different courts; he 
may be found guilty four times of the same 
charges; and it would be nothing strange, 
but in strict accordance with our Book, if, 
in these four trials for the same offence, he 
should “be twice suspended for the same 
offence.’ But “Many” declares this re- 
sult to be “unconstitutional.” What does 
he mean by this? Does he mean to say 


that a result which naturally follows the 
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judicial proceedings, laid down in the con- 
stitution of our Church, is unconstitutional ? 
Can he produce a word from our Book, 
to prove that “‘a member may not be twice 
suspended for the same offence’? In jus- 
tice to ‘‘ Many,” I suppose he did not, in 
this connection, allude to our Book at all, 
but to the Constitution of the United States. 
Well, if he appeals unto Cesar, let us hear 
what Ceosar says. The Constitution of the 
United States says, “Nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offence to be twice 


put in jeopardy of life, or limb,” that is, a 


person for a capital crime cannot be tried 
again for the same offence, even if proof 
positive should be found the next day after 
his acquittal. Now, does “Many” really 
believe that in suspending a person from 
Church privileges, we “put in jeopardy 
life, or limb”? Does he really think that 
the spiritual censures and punishment, 
which we inflict according to our Church 
laws, the second time on a delinquent mem- 
ber, is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States? If so, ‘‘Many” acknow- 
ledges a connection of Church and State, 
which I utterly deny. | 
CONSTRUCTION. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOBERLY, RIGHTEOUSLY, GODLY. | 


We are to live soberly, righteously, god- 


ly, in this present world. A progression 
worthy of notice is indicated by these terms. 

We must be sober, self- possessed, thought- 
ful. Religion can take no root in a frivo- 
lous, passion-tost, thoughtless soul. The 
first step towards religion is consideration. 
Consideration requires calmness, sobriety. 

A man may be sober without being right- 
eous. He may govern his passions out of 
regard to his reputation and temporal in- 
terests. To be righteous, just, to his 
fellow-men, is another matter. In this 
sense a man may be righteous without 
being godly. It is thought by some that 
an unconverted man cannot do right; but 
it cannot be denied that there are honest 
and upright unconverted men. Is not hon- 
esty and justice right? So far as they are 
honest and just, are they not righteous? 
It may be said that this is not in accord- 
ance with the word which declares that 
those who are in the flesh cannot please 
God. Whatever is right must please him. 
If sinners can do what is right, they must 
please him. : 

The difficulty is removed by making a 
distinction between sin and holiness. Ho- 
liness requires that the love of God should 
enter as a motive into every action. Thus 
love is the fulfilling of the law. The un- 
converted man may doa thing because it 
is right, while at the same time he is con- 
scious of no love to God. The act is an 
act of virtue, but not an act of holiness. 
Holiness only is acceptable to God. God 
looks upon the conscientious, upright, un- 
converted man as he does not look upon 
the immoral and abandoned man—just as 
Christ looked upon the young man as he 
did not look upon the hypocritical and ma- 
lignant Pharisees. 

Thus a man may be righteous without 
being godly. He cannot be godly without 
being righteous. A religion which does 
not make a man honest, just, and benevo- 
lent, is of no value. Ifa man thioks he 
has a great deal of faith, and has very little 
honesty, his faith is vain. | 

To live a godly life should be our great 
object. To this we should address every 
energy of our souls, and cry.to God for the 
aid of his Holy Spirit. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY A LAYMAN, 


THE JEW’S LAMENTATION. 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion.—-P8aLM cxxxvii. 

These are the plaintive words of some 
devout Jew, as he recurs to the indignities 
imposed on the captive sons of Zion, upon 
the occasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s triumphal 
return from his successful assault upon Je- 
rusalem. He vividly portrays to his im- 
agination the former glories of the holy 
city, whither the tribes joyfully repaired to 
commemorate, in imposing ceremonial, the 
memory of their King Jehovah. Upon 
that sacred hillof Zion Jebovah had deign- 
ed to record his name, and established in 
the inner temple the tokens of his visible 
presence. And from the outer court morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice perpetually sha- 
dowed forth the advent of Him who, in 
the fulness of time, should offer himself a 
sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, in the 
complete fulfilment of all that was typified 
in these august ceremonials. Added to 
these attestations of the Divine presence 
and glory, were the architectural grandeur 
of Jerusalem and the opulence of her in- 
habitants. ‘Jerusalem is beautiful for 
situation; Jerusalem is‘ builded as a city 
that is compact together.”’ Now, alas! this. 
mournful son of Zion pictures to his im- 
agination, in deeply affecting contrast, the 
horrors inflicted upon doomed metropolis. 
The “beautiful city’’ he beholds smoking 
in ruins, and the magnificent temple itself 
a prey to the fury of her relentless foes; 
its sacred vessels numbered with the valu- 
able spoils of her yathless conqueror, and 
the noblest of her populace helpless cap- 
tives upon the banks of Babel. And to 
give increasing effect to the overflowing 
grief which swelled the hearts of these 
pious captives, their relentless foes would 
have them mingle with the harsh jargon 
and sacramental rites of heathendom the 
sweet songs of Zion. ‘Yea, they that 
carried us away captive required of us a 
song, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion,”’ Poignant, indeed, must have been 
the sorrow which pressed the hearts of 
these holy captives, under these ignomini- 
ous taunts of a bestial soldiery. In befit- 
ting silence they hang their harps upon 
the willows, while they themselves recline 
mutely and pensively upon the banks’ of 
the river. ‘How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land? If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem! let-my right hand forget her 
cunning. Let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy.”’ 

In the emotions which swelled the hearts 
of these pious Hebrews, there is exhibited 
an exact resemblance of those which have 
ever possessed the hearts of every citizen 
of Zion in all ages of the Church’s history. 
The sweetest moments of the Christian are 
those which are spent in contemplating the 
glories of Zion. The most delightful re- 


| trospect in which he indulges, is that which 
brings in fresh remembrance his experi- 
ences in the sanctuary. How pleasant the 
thoughts which cluster around the memory 
of the solemn convocation of Christ’s peo- 
ple within his sacred courts! And the 
more threatening the aspect of God’s pro- 
vidence to his Church, the more will we 
cherish the remembrance of her glories, 
and declare the ardour of our attachment. 
“For her my tears shall fall, 
_For her my prayers ascend; 


To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 


“ Beyond my highest joy, 
I prize her heavenly ways; | 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


MONOSYLLABLES IN OUR HYMNS. 


The sneer of Pope is well known— 
« And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ;” 


and yet one of the best of his own attempts 
at sacred verse is thus expressed: 


“If I am right, thy grace impart, - 
Still in the right to stay: 

If lam wrong, O teach my heart 
To find the better way!” 


An essay was written by Floy, in mono- 
syllables, to ‘‘prove that short words, in 
spite of the sneer in the text, need not 
creep, nor be dull, but that they give 
strength, and life, and fire to the verse of 
those who know how to use them.” We 
have made choice of a few stanzas from our 
Psalms and Hymns, which prove the truth 
of these words. 


“ Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood? 
Is this dark world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God?” 390. 


“Lord of our days, whose hand hath set 
New time upon our score; 
Thee may we praise for all our time, 
When time shall be no more.” 
— Hymn 439, 


“Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done, 
That with the world, myself, and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 
— Hymn 450. 


“ Know that the Lord is God indeed, 
Without our aid, He did us make: 
We are his flock, He doth us feed, 
And for his sheep, He doth us take.” 
— Hymn 367. 


“ Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it; 
Prone to leave the God I love; 
Here’s my heart, Lord, take and seal it, 
Seal it from thy courts above.” 
— Hymn 375. 


“ When shall the day, dear Lord, appear, 
That I shall mount, to dwell above, — 
And stand, and bow amongst them there, 
Aad view thy face, and sing thy love?” 

— Hymn 661. 


“ Through many dangers, toils, and snares, 
I have already come: : 
Tis grace has brought me safe thus far, 
And grace will lead me home.” 
— Hymn 120. 


“ Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise thy name, give thanks, and sing, 
Eo show thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all thy truth at night.” 
—Psalm 92, 


“QO! that the Lord would guide my ways, 
To keep his statutes still ; 
O! that my God would grant me grace, 
To know and do his will.” —Psalm 119. 


“ These on my heart by night I keep; 
How kind, how dear to me! 
O may the hour that ends my sleep, 
Still find my thoughts with thee.” 
 —Psalm 139, 


ERIAN. 


REVIVALS IN THE WEST. 


The following notices of revivals are 
taken from the Presbyter, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

‘¢A series of meetings of much interest 
have been held in the church of Hopewell, 
(near Franklin,) Indiana, during which 
forty persons have been added upon profes- 
sion of their faith. These persons were all 
in the season of youth—most of them chil- 
dren of pious parents. 

“‘A correspondent of the Presbyterian 
Herald writes, under date of December 27, 
that a protracted meeting had just been held 
in Pisgah Church, Lawrence county, LIli- 
nois, which, at the date of writing, had re- 
sulted in the hopeful conversion of forty-four 
ersons. All ages, of both sexes, are em- 
ated in this glorious work, from the youth 
of ten or twelve, to the aged of sixty-nine. 
One remarkable case is mentioned: —A 
written request was read from the pulpit, 
‘for prayers in behalf of a beloved young 
friend, now a volunteer in the service of his 
country, that now, when many of his youth- 
ful companions were turning to the Lord, 
the same blessing might be extended to 
him.’ The writer of this request had but 
little expectation of seeing his beloved 
grandson, to whom it related, for three 
years, or during the war, if ever. But, 
strange to relate, in one week from that time 
he was at home, an anxious inquirer, and 
now returns to his post an enlisted soldier 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. This church had 
for the past year been without a regular 
supply—but has recently enjoyed the la- 
bours of the Rev. John Mack. 

‘‘The same writer also mentions a work 
of grace in progress in the Wabash Church, 
Illinois, which, though one of the oldest 
churches in that region, ‘had never experi- 
enced any thing like such a season.’ The 
results have not been fully learned. 

‘‘There are at present indications of more 
than ordinary inte‘est in several of the 
churches of Cincionati. A series of eve- 
ning meetings is at this time in progress 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, to 
which the Rev. Mr. Hays has been minis- 
tering for several morfths past. Quite a 
number have professed a hope in Christ, 
whilst many others, whose number is daily 
increasing, are inquiring the way of salva- 
tion. At a communion meeting of the 
Fifth Church, on last Sabbath week, four- 
teen were added. 

“The Rev. Charles Lee, pastor of the 
church at New Philadelphia, Ind., writes to 
us of a cheering work of grace among his 
people. Forty have united with the church 
on profession of their faith. Several others 
have expressed a hope that they have ex- 
perienced a saving change, who have not 
yet made a public profession by uniting 
with the church—some of them preferring 
another connection. 

‘‘ The little church at Shelbyville, Illinois, 
has been watered from on high, and precious 
souls enlisted in the army of Christ, ‘as 
soldiers of the Cross.’ On the last Sabbath 
of the year, Mr. Sheldon received twenty- 
four on profession of faith, and three by 
letter, nearly doubling their previous mem- 
bership, while others are indulging hope. 
God has chosen here, at this time, those 
who are now exerting a wide influence in the 
community, and therefore give promise of 
much usefulness in the Church. 

a recent communion season, seven- 


teen were added to the church of Brook- 
| ville, Indiana.”’ | 


PRINCIPAL CUNNINGHAM. 


In 1780, the ice of a semi-infidelity lay 
thick and deep over all the Protestant 
Churches. Vitalityand warmth there were 
none; a second winter was fast descending 
on Christendom. Geneva had sunk into 
Socinianism; Germany into Rationalism; 
England into gross Arminianism, and Scot- 
land, “the fairest flower of the Reforma- 
tion,” had lost her bloom, and was withering 
in the mephitic atmosphere of Moderatism. 
Out of doors, the ministers were drinkin 
their claret, and attending the theatre; saa 
inside the Assembly, they were decreeing 
forced settlements, whitewashing scandalous 
pastors, and denouncing missions to the 
heathen as fitted to deteriorate the simple 
virtues of savage life, and fraught with 
sedition and revolution to the order of 
things at home. A full century had run 
its course since the revolution, and all 
throughout that period the course of things 
had been dowawards, and ever downwards; 
and now the Reformation seemed on the 
eve of being lost. The beacon had been 
kindled but to be extinguished. One man 
only stood up in behalf of the old cause. 
He seemed sent on a forlorn hope. The 
spirit of the age was against him; the 
literateur lampooned him as a fanatic; the 
man of fashion looked down upon him as 
vulgar; the man of power dreaded him as 
disloyal; the infidel sneered, and the wit- 
ling laughed at him; the Assembly outvoted 
him; still, turning his face bravely to this 
legion of foes, he fought on. The faith and 
courage of Dr. Erskine had, at: length, their 
reward. ally, on which neither himself 
nor his opponents had reckoned, was des- 
tined to come to his help, and eventually to 
turn the balance in favour of his cause. 
Beneath the ice that covered Christendom 
the fires of a terrible revolution were begin- 
ning to burn, and were hourly gathering 
strength. The outburst came at last. That 
scepticism which had been fostered by men 
of letters, professed by men of fashion, and 
patronized by men in power, now revealed 
itself to the world in frightful excesses and 
bloody anarchy. Affrighted by the phantom 
they had invoked, men fled for refuge to 
evangelism; not that they loved it for its 
own sake, but they knew its influences with 
the masses, and sought under its shield to 
find protection against the horrors of revolu- 
tion. The tide hadturned. From that hour 
the little band around Dr. Erskine—the 
pioneers of a greater host soon to arise— 
increased; and a movement had fairly set 
in which was destined to culminate in the 
Disruption of 1843. The era, with its 
handful of combatants, and its depressing 
fight, teaches us the lesson never to despond 
of a cause which has truth for its basis, and 

the guarantee of the Divine Word for its 
final and universal triumph. 

Erskine went to his rest, and the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, with his masculine 
understanding, his firm will, and his full 
and accurate knowledge of the constitutional 
principles and Bible theology of the Church 
of Scotland, next stepped upon the stage, 
and took up the fight. Before Sir Henry 
had ended his career, there stood by his 
side, within the lists of this time-honoured 
battle-field, another noble champion, des- 
tined to do good service during his brief, 
but brilliant career. The star of Dr. Andrew 
Thomson had now risen above the horizon. 
He cherished an ardent love of liberty, and 
knew that through the Church had the 
Itberty of his country been ever fought for 
and won. He possessed a masculine under- 
standing, an intellect of exceeding grasp, a 
fearless independence of mind, an eloquence 
fashioned upon the ancient models, but of 
great popular power; and all these faculties 
he unreservedly and unweariedly devoted to 
the task of restoring the Church of Scotland 
to the old paths so clearly defined in her 
written constitution, and so gloriously ex- 
emplified in her living history. Dr. Thom- 
son found a true yoke fellow outside the 
pale of the Establishment, though not out- 
side the pale of the Church of Scotland, in 
the person of Dr. McCrie. Menof kindred 
souls, and brethren in arms, they were 
linked together in bonds of closest friend- 
ship. The fine patriotic fire of Dr. McCrie, 
fed by a vast erudition, sublimed by an un- 
affected piety, and guided by an unrivalled 
sagacity, by a patience of research that 
never flagged, and a candour and discrimi- 
nation of judgment that never was misled, 
qualified him pre-eminently for the task to 
which he gave himself—a task as important 
for the times as it was confessedly difficult, 
—of restoring the historic models in which 
the principles and genius of Scotland’s Re- 
formed Church had been exhibited in her 
living men and her real history. With the 
intuitive penetration of a master, he did not 
write a defence of the men or their cause, 
much less did he compile an apology for 
them; he simply told what the men were, 
and what they did; and there was about his 
narrative such an air of truth, as well as 
such a fascination of genius, that all saw at 
once that it was the true history of the men 
and their deeds. As the mist from some 
noble mountain when the sun rises, so the 
cloud of prejudice, which had hung round 
the great patriots and heroes of our country, 
broke away at once before the light of his- 
tory, and men saw how colossal the stature, 
and how grand the cause of those whom, 
when presented to them in caricature, they 
had been) taught to contemn. Thus was 


public opinion changed, and the way paved 
for the great drama which was about to open 
on that same stage on which all the historic 
dramas of Scotland, for the past three hun- 
dred years,j|have been enacted—her Church, 
to wit. 


The great leader in that drama stepped 
suddenly upon the stage. He was sum- 
moned from obscurity, and, we may add, 
from profound indifference to the cause of 
which he was the predestined champion, as 
if by trumpet’s sound. The call that 
brought Thomas Chalmers into the field 
resembles almost in its startling sudden- 
ness that which brought Saul of Tarsus 
into the Church. When haranguing his 
rural flock at Kilmany on Sabbath days, 
on the beauty of virtue, and lecturing 
to them on the week:days on the subject 
of chemical powers and affinities, a new 
world suddenly opened around him, a new 
ambition suddenly filled his great heart, 
and fired his lofty intellect. He took 
his place at once in the Church and the 
country as the first of its lights, the greatest 
of its orators; and the place to which he 
ascended so suddenly he continued to occupy 
and to fill with an ever-growing splendour 
till his dying day. Appalled by the evils 
around him—the fruits of a century and a 
half’s neglect—he went straight, with char- 
acteristic zeal, to their removal. The result 
showed him that he had yet another lesson 
to learn. He must remove the cause before 
remedying the éffect. He must correct 
that vitiated state of the Church’s adminis- 
tration out of which these hideous abuses 
and evils had grown, before he could get 
quit of the evils themselves. He was some- 


somewhat unwilling to learn the lesson; 
but checked, baulked, and mortified by 
disappointment after disappointment, in his 
efforts to realize the good he so ardently 
wished, without waiting to mend the con- 
stitutional machinery, he at last compelled 
himself to seek the great end on which his 


{ soul was set, by the slower, but only method 


what impatient of the slow process; he was | 


NEW YORK. 


by which, as he now saw, it was possible to 
attain. The Church had become the pri- 
vate patrimony of the patron. It was fast 
merging into the State, as a piece of its 
machinery, and nothing more. Chalmers 
ys help from on high, to make it 
the house of Christ. He resolved to restore 
to the Christian people the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of which they had 
been robbed. 

The banner for the Churck’s spiritual in- 
dependence was now. unfurled; and around 
it there gathered a band of choice spirits, 
mostly young men, who had received their 


lessons and impulses from the great men’ 


who had gone before them. Erskine, 
McCrie, Thomson, lived again in their suc- 
cessors. From their ashes had sprung the 
new race of champions who now stood up 
to maintain the old battle. One of the 
earliest to enroll himself beneath that ban- 
ner was the very*man whose loss we now 
deplore. William Cunningham was born 
in 1805, at Hamilton, where the family re- 
mained until he was about eight or nine 
years of age, when, on the death of his 
father, they removed to Dunse—a town 
which had already given at least two very 
distinguished names to the Church and to 
the country—Thomas Boston, the theo- 
logian, and Thomas McOri<, the historian. 
Like many of those who have been hon- 
oured and blessed in the Church, Dr. Cun- 
ningham owed much to the influence of his 
mother, a woman of genuine piety, and of 
great natural sagacity. We recall at the 
moment, among those who have traced the 
usefulness of their lives largely to the 
prayers and spirit ofa mother, Moses, Sam- 
uel, Timothy, among scriptural names; and 
among the lights of latter times, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, and a host of others. At the 
University of Edinburgh, to which he was 
sent, Dr. Cunningham passed through his 
curriculum with distinction. Having re- 
ceived license, he was ordained at Greenock 
in 1830, as assistant and successor to Dr. 
Scott of the Middle Church. In 1834 
he was translated to the College Church of 
Edinburgh. Here the same gifts in pub- 
lic, the same attractions in private, won for 


Dr. Cunningham affection and honour. He | 
regarded as one of the most 


was still simple, manly, straightforward, 


and the same diligent and faithful pastor. 


he had been in Greenock. He lectured to 
his congregation from the Gospel by Mark, 
going through it from beginning to end, 
and spending some six years in the work. 
A gentleman who had the privilege of 
hearing these lectures—a very competent 
judge of excellence—has assured us that 
they were of finished merit—that they 
formed at once a beautiful harmony of the 
Four Evangelists, and a triumphant demon- 
stration of the truth of Christianity; and 
he regrets much that what occupied so 
large a portion of the time of Dr. Cun- 
ningham, and was so stamped with the im- 
press of his peculiar powers, should be lost 
to the world. We have also been told, 
what is certainly a very striking corrobora- 
tion of the justness of this estimate, that 
a professed sceptic, who chanced one Sab- 
bath to pass the door of the church, and 
was drawn by some motive to step into the 
lobby, was so rivetted and convinced by 
what he heard, that a few days afterwards 
he called on Dr. Cunningham, and acknow- 
ledged himself a convert to the truth of the 
gospel. His ministry, which was opened 
at Greenock in 1830, was closed on the 
first Sabbath of the present month. His 
last sermon was preached from the pulpit of 
Free Greyfriars, Edinburgh, from 1st Peter, 
i. 8, “‘Whom having not seen, ye love.” 
His life, which partakes of the simplicity 
and unity of his character, arranges itself 
into two epochs—that which he passed on 
the floor of the Assembly, and that which 
he passed in the professorial chair. In the 
one, he appears before us as the champion 
of truth; in the other, as the teacher of 
truth; and if he brought unrivalled prowess 
to the one, he brought a skill, a depth, and 
a comprehensiveness just as unrivalled to 
the other. With an intuitive penetration 
and logic, he seized upon the main and 
radical truth; whether in the debate or in 
the prelection, he brought all his argument 
and illustration to bear upon it; and, carry- 
ing it, he carried all. His system of tac- 
tics was the same which Chalmers so emi- 
nently exemplified—the same by which 
Wellington and Napoleon conquered—a 
combination of forces all concentrated on 
one point. To him there existed but one 
grand subject; Calvinism, to wit; and this 
unity of subject gave unity to his life. To 
him Calvinism was not a system; it was a 
truth: it was the truth—the truth arranged 
and exhibited in all its relations. In his 
mind it existed not in parts, as is some- 
times the case, creating distortion of view 
and exaggeration of sentiment, but as a 
great whole. 
spring in the Divine sovereignty to its issues 
in the final happiness of man; and the com- 
pleteness and grandeur with which it ever 
stood before his mind’s eye asa great whole 
gave him his singular clearness in stating it, 
and his grave earnestness and irresistible 
power in defending it. Calvinism he view- 
ed and contended for both as a doctrine and 
as a polity. It was both in the hands of its 
original teacher, or rather restorer—Calvin. 
The two are inseparable; the doctrine can- 
not be preserved where the polity is de- 
stroyed. This Calvin knew; this William 
Cunningham strongly felt; and hence the 
unflinching firmness with which he combat- 
ted for the polity, as well as for the doctrine 
of Calvinism, in the Geneva of the nine- 
teenth century. He had essayed his arms 
before entering on the great Disruption con- 
flict. The Voluntary controversy, and the 
Popish controversy, had inured him to de- 
bate, and helped to store his mind with the 
very principles and facts which were to be 
useful to him in after contests. After these 
preliminary skirmishes the great battle be- 
gan, the question being, whether the Church 
of Scotland was to be restored to her prime- 
val soundness of constitution and purity of 
doctrine, or to perish a degraded thing, de- 
serted by the people, and oppressed and 
fettered by the State. Dr. Cunningham 
hesitated not a moment as to the side he 
should espouse; he immediately stepped to 
the front, and stood there all through the 
long conflict, till the Church, shorn of her 
temporalities, had, through seeming defeat, 
achieved glorious victory. To debate he 
brought an irresistible logic—a learning as 
copious as it was accurate—a conception of 
his opponent’s position which was never at 
fault—a fairness that was never impeached 
—a fearless independence of mind—a dic- 
tion copious, unembarrassed, and inimitably 
clear and pointed, admirably befitting the 
severe logic he dealt out; and a manner ex- 
pressive of tremendous power. His oration 
was a chain of closely linked propositions 
and conclusions. It was logic raised to a 
white heat by the power and moral earnest- 
ness of the speaker. At these times his 
figure seemed to expand; his tones deepen- 
ed; his face became yet more leonine; the 
sweep of his arm grew yet more rapid, and 
descended with terrible power as the sentence 
closed. The man and the argument seemed 
no longer twain, but one. You felt as if 
impersonal reason stood arguing and thun- 


ing into dust every proposition and argu- 


He surveyed it all, from its | 


gave peculiar emphasis to the whole,” 
writes Hugh Miller, who witnessed the de- 
bate in the Presbytery of Edinburgh on 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill, in July, 1840, and 
who has recorded the scene with pen as 
graphic as the power he eulogi was 
great—‘‘But what gave peculiar emphasis 
to the whole, was what we shall venture to 
term the propelling power of the mind— 
that animal energy which seems to act the 
part of the moving power in the mechanism 
of intellect—which gives force to action - 
and depth to the tones of the voice, and 
impresses the hearer with an idea of im- 
mense momentum. There were parts of 
Mr. Cunningham’s speech in which he re- 
minded us of Andrew Melville, when he put 
down Bishops Barlow and Bancraft, and 
a the -_ sleeves of the latter; and we 
could not help wishing that, by an poor 
as to afford him an opportunity of tryin 
conclusions face to face with the Earl o 
Aberdeen.” | 
Of the manner in which he orn 
his duties as a teacher of that Calvinism 
which he had so powerfully defended, and 
which he had helped, along with others, to 
rescue from perishing in Scotland, restoring 
its polity to its primeval simplicity and vig- 
our, we cannot now speak, and, happil t 
is not necessary that we should—for how 
large a portion of our ministers have been 
under his training, and we venture to affirm 
that of these there is not one who does not 
recall the circumstance but with affection 
and admiration. But what are we to say 
of the blank his death creates in the litera- 
ture of Scotland? what of the aid it abstracts 
from great movements? and what of the 
private friendships it so abruptly closes? 
Of these last, we would say what Calvin 
said, writing to Farel from his death-bed, 
and inditing the last lines, it is probable he 
ever wrote—“ Farewell, my best and:most 
right-hearted brother, and, since God is 
pleased that you should survive me in this 
world, live mindful of our friendship, of 
which, as it was useful to the Church of 
God, the fruit still awaits us in heaven.” 
This day Dr. Cunningham is to be laid in 
the grave; and few occasions have there 
been on which the eloquent passage—lon 
ul 
Koglish literature—with which Sir Walter 
Raleigh closes his ‘‘ History of the World,’* 
was more applicable:—“O earth, 
earth! thou art the true proprietor and 
paramount of all that is here below. Thou 
givest forth nothing but what thou receivest 
again, and thou receivest thine own with 
usury. Grass, hetbs, trees, plants, houses, 
metals, base and precious, and man himself, 
who hath rifled thee of all these, and who 
tears thy bosom and digs into thy bowels, 
and, measuring thy length aud thy breadth, 
proudly walks over thee, as if he were more | 
than dust—all shall return to thee, and find 
a grave in the womb from which they 
sprang.”’—LEdinburgh Witness. 


PRAYER-BOOK WITHOUT COMMENT 


Those who object to sending out the 
Bible without comment, forget that still 
stronger objections exist to sending out the 
Prayer-book. If the Bible is susceptible, 
sometimes, of a double interpretation, the 
Prayer-book is still more so. Independent- 
ly of the fact that the Gorham case judicial- 
ly established the fact, that a margin was 
to be allowed, in which two very distinct 
views of the Sacraments find room, we have 
the notorious fact, that parties the most di- 
vergent have claimed the Prayer-book as 
their own. The authors of the ‘Essays 
and Reviews,” for instance, maintain as 
stoutly as. does Dr. Pusey, that they have 
the Prayer-book on their side; and yet, we 
apprehend, neither the authors of the “ fis- 
says and Reviews,” nor Dr. Pusey have it 
with them. And what document has ever 
received more various and hostile interpre- 
tations than the ordinal? 

But this is not all. What, for instance, 
can be more confusing to an uninstructed 
mind, than the order of the services? 
Bishop Hobart, we have heard, once or- 
dained a Methodist preacher, who, not hav- 
ing heard the service much read, found 
himself so much confused with the ‘Q’s” 
as he called them, that he read the sentences 
and introductory portions straight through, 
and was just beginning with the second 
creed, when the Bishop took the book out 
of his hand. And so utterly unable is a 
non-Episcopal congregation to follow the 
service, even with the minister’s aid, that 
printed slips, as in Exeter Hall, and in the 
New York services, have to be scattered, 
giving the service straightforward. And 
even this sometimes fails. 

Then as to doctrines. Now, the objee- 
tors to a Bible without comment, may 
choose between the biblical text and the 
theological interpretation of it. If the 
former be declared unfit to circulate without 
a comment, the same objection applies to 
the Prayer-book, which contains so large a 
portion of the original Scripture. If, how- 
ever, it is doctrine which is declared to be 
unintelligible, then the objection strikes the. 
Prayer-book the more closely, since the 
articles state doctrine in its. severest and 
most abstract shape.—Episcopal Recorder. - 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia is giving the Bi- 
ble to the mass of his people in their own 
language. This is another of the great 
movements by which he aims to bless the 
empire, and signalize his ee 

The ukase which he found in force, pro- 
hibiting the printing of the Bible in the 
Russ language (that of the serfs and com- 
mon people), has been repealed; and the 
Holy Synod of the National Greek Church 
is now publishing the Scriptures in a revised 
Russ translation. The ks—beginning 
with the New Testament—are ‘published 
separately, as fast as they can be got ready. 

A young Russian lady, lately writing to 
a friend in England, gives a gratifying ac- 
count of the circulation of the Bible in Ras- 
sia. She says that she was driving in one 
of the principal streets of St. Petersburg, 
where there is always a crowd. All atonce. 
she saw a table spread on the trottoir, and 
upon it a quantity of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and tracts. The colporteur was an 
aged, and very kind-looking man. Some 
people were buying. Until now, never was 
a colporteur seen there, especially not in 
the streets, and it was a rejoicing sight. 
‘SOF late,” she adds, “I have remarked 
little boys selling tracts. It has been ob- 
served’ that in Germany, where, at every 
watering-place, there are colporteurs, the 
most Bibles are bought by Russians. This 
I have heard asserted by a great many per- 
sons. In general there is, particularly now, 
a great demand for Bibles and Testaments. 
Our new Russian version of the New Testa- 
ment has undergone, within one year, two 
or three editions, each of many thousand 


impressions. This is such a rejoicing thing! 
| This summer, I believe, the Epistles and the 
dering before you. Thus the oration rolled _ Revelation will be added to the four Gospels 
on to its close, gathering fresh momentum | and the Acts. So the New Testament will 
and force with every revolution, and grind- | be complete in good Russ. Then they will 


proceed with the translation of the whole 


ment that stood in its way. ‘But what | Bible.”— Vermont Chron. : 
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blished at 606 Chestnut str 
snd at 530 Broadway, New York. 


gARURDAY, Jenuary 25, 1862. 


FoR THE Soipiens.—We ac- 

knowledge, since our last issue, the follow- 
ing contributions to aid in distributing the 
He terian among the soldiers:—From 
Wiss A. L. G., $2.65; R. B. S., Henderson, 
Kentucky, $5; M. D., Washington, Penn- 
aylvanis, $5; H. S., Delaware, $7.08. 

bas | 

AOKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
ssfrom. Newport, R.I.” ten dollara for th 
Disabled Ministers’ Fund. a 


A Girt Soon Rerugnep.—Our readers 
will. remember the wife of the domestic 
mi , who eent $5, s wedding fee, to 
the ary of Domestic Missions, instead 
of buying s dress with it, ae related in her 
letter, pablisbed by us last week. The fol- 
wing letter will be of interest to her, and 
t many others. 
Messrs. Editors—I cut the enclosed sli 
from your paper of the 19th inst., and 
enclose. $5 for the lady who signs herself 
*A Friend,’ I want her to buy that 
ress, and if she will accept of $20 more for 
the personal. use of herself and that of 
.er husband and family, Messrs. William 
. Martien & Co.’s draft on me will be 
duly honoured for this amount, $20. If 
you do not succeed in finding the lady's 
address, you can appropriate the $5 in dis- 
tributing your paper among the soldiers 
who are fighting to uphold the Government 
and the Constitution of our country. God 
bless our country, and this noble woman, 
too. . Very respectfully yours.” 
We have done as our friend requested, 
and pray that God may bless this noble 


I 


oF A CuuRcH.—The 
Rey. A. 8. Billingsley writes, under date 
of. January 6, 1862, from Denver City, 


Golorado Territory, and after giving us 


the names of some new subscribers in that 
distant’ place, informs us that on the 15th 
of December he organized a Presbyterian 
bhurch fo Denver City, consisting of eigh- 
teen members, and having two ruling el- 


—- 


.., ANOTHER —A Presbyterian church has 
been organized in Oil City, Venango coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. The church consists of 
twelve members, and has the prospect of 
steddy iné¢rease. Two ruling elders were 
elected.’ This church is iv the midst of the 

region of Pennsylvania, into which a 
tarde population is now flowing, and where 
the church should be raady to set up her 
banners. 
- An ANSWER TO OUR QuESTION.—The 
Rev. Mr. Hand, of Pennsylvania, a Baptist 
clergyman, who administered the commu- 
nion to a Presbyterian minister lately, and 
has been made the subject of many remarks 
in consequence of so doing, states that he 
was not called upon to resign his church on 
this account. His resignation had been 
presented previously. 

or A SouTuHern MINISTER.— 
The Rev. F. K. Nash, a member of the 
Presbytery of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
died at his residence in Robeson county, 
North Carolina, on the 3lst of December, 
1861.. Mr. Nash was a native of North 
Carolina, and was pastor of the Centre 
Ohurch, the largest church now to be 


—_— 


found among the Scotch settlements on 


Cape Fear River. He was adiligent and 
faithfal preacher of the gospel, and much 
beloved by his church and co-presbyters, 
and had been very successful as a minister 
of Jesus Christ. Ile was a nephew of the 
Rev. Drs. McDowell and Kollock of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Snarp Rerort.—A late number of the 
Church Journal having asserted, ‘that, as 
scholars and gentlemen, the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church have outranked the min- 
isters of all the denominations,” the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer replies by adverting to 
the pertinent fact, that the books of the 
most profound biblical scholar which that 
persuasion has produced, (Rev. Dr. Turner,) 
‘gould not find a payiog market in the 
ministry of bis own Church.”’ 

DEATH OF AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
in Caina.—A London paper says:—A 
private letter, dated Shanghae, November 
Ist, announces the death of the Kev. Dr. 
Bridgman, after labouring in the mission- 
field.for thirty-two years. He was upwards 
of sixty years of age. 

Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The present number of pupils at this time- 
honoured Seminary is one hundred and 
sixty-five. This is a large number at any 
time, and especially now, when the whole 
South prevents its sons from giving counte- 
nance to a Northern institution. 


Tae Scotch AMERICAN JOURNAL — 
We have received two copies of the Scotch 
American Journal, published in New York, 
by A. M. Stewart, 87 Park Row. It is well 
printed and well conducted, and we think 
must be a paper of great interest, especially 
to the sons of Scotland who are wandering 
far from the land of ‘the mist and the 
heather.”’ 

Frenca EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA.—Last «Sabbath evening, 
the 19th inst, there was held in the 
French Evangelical Church an interesting 
meeting, in which a general resum? of the 
work of the church during the first year 
of its existence was given. It is some- 
what more than a year since the church 
was opened, Mr. Fargues, the pastor, hav- 
ing preached his first sermon on the 23d 
of September, 1860, and the review of 
these labours extended over the whole of 
this time. Forty-four persons have at- 
tached themselves to the church as mem- 
bers, and more than a hundred names are 
upon the rolls, as belonging to the con- 
gregation. Eighty children have been in 
the Sabbath-school, forty of whom are 
still in attendance. Two members of the 
church have died, but a number of sick 
persons have been visited, and two or three 
of these, it is hoped, died in peace with 
God. The prisons have also been visited, 
and Frenchmen found there have been 
counselled and directed aright. The church 
feels encouraged by its first year of labour, 
and its fruits. No attempt has yet been 
made to build a church; but through the 
kindness of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia, it has had the use of a 
comfortable room for public worship, free 
of expense. We wish this young end 
struggling church much success in the 
good and needful work which it has set 
itself todo. 


. constantly obeys. 


SPAIN AND HER GOVERNMENT. 


wank Spain is endeavouring, assisted 
¥ by France and Great Britain, to re- 
gaim possession of some of the provinces of 
the New World, which she lost by imbe- 
cility and bad government, she is showing 


Tat home that she is still as cruel and as 


eredulous as she was in the days when 
public opinion ia Europe permitted her to 
indulge in bitter persecutions of the saints 
of God, and her movarchs bowed down in 
the vaticar to kiss the foot of the Pope. 


| To-day, Protestants are languishing io the 


risons of that kingdom, against whom 
he only offence charged is, that they have 
read and believed the word of God, and 
have given this most precious word to those 
whom they hoped to direct thereby to the 
living Saviour. To these sufferers, the 
Christians gathered at the Evangelical 
Alliance at Geneva, sent expressions of 


| their sympathy and brotherly love. 


Meanwhile, the dissolute Queen of Spain 
has fallen entirely under the influence of 
a nun, whom she consults as an oracle, 
and whose direction in public affairs she 
So evident has this con- 
trol of the Queen become, and so public 
and great the scandal on account thereof, 
that it has been made the subject of a sharp 
discussion in the Cortes, in which a mew- 
ber of the Spanish Ministry is reported to 
have spoken of this nun as the saviour of 
the kingdom. In reply, M. Olazaga said 
that she was a convict, having been once 
condemned by a Judge at Madrid as an 
impostor. She is what is known as an 
Extatica, that is, she professes to exhibit 
the marks of the crucifixion in her hands 
and feet. Several of these extaticas have 
appeared in different parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly France and Italy; but none of 
them have received much attention, except 
from persons gifted with extraordinary 
credulity. In Spain, this girl is received 
at the Court, where she is consulted, as it 
is hinted, by advice of the Pope, upon all 
important questions, and has absolute con- 
trol over the conscience, and so much of 
mind, as the Queen possesses. Doubtless 
every one of our readers who has perused 
the histories of Prescott and Motley, will 
readily call up another figure, standing far 
in the shade, and seeming to the outer 
world to have no connection with these 
solemn fooleries of the Court—the figure 
of a calm, subtle, crafty, ambitious priest, 
holding all his instruments under his com- 
plete control, and, while laughing at them 
as deluded tools, being careful to use them 


all to advance the interests of the only 


institution to which he owes any allegi- 
ance—the Church of Rome. This priest, 
whoever he may be, is the real ruler of 
Spain, and the Queen and her Ministers 
puppets, whom he moves at will. And this 
kingdom, so governed, is the power which 
is now seeking to re-establish itself on this 
continent, and which is assisted in its en- 
deavours by. the most powerful Protestant 
State in the world. O England! 


INFLUENCES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


OREIGN travel has undoubtedly its 
1 advantages in enlarging the field of 
knowledge, and evabling us, by contrast 
and comparison with the genius of foreign 
nations, to correct our false estimates, de- 
rive benefit from the improvements and 
discoveries of others, and appreciate the 
privileges of home. That it has its coun- 
terbalancing disadvantages, will be readily 
admitted, and especially for those of im- 
mature mind and unsettled principles. Per- 
sons of this class constituting the majority 
of those who go abroad, it may be a matter 
of serious doubt whether, in the aggregate, 
more harm than good results to a nation 
like ours, which has had, to so large an 
extent, the inclination and means of visiting 
foreign lands. To one of the evil results 
we wish to confine out attention. The re-. 
ligious influence of a diffusive foreiga in- 
tercourse is, for the most part, unfavour- 
able. We refer not so much to the de- 
plorable effects on the morals of our youth, 
which a free intercourse with the corrupt 
practices and loose principles, prevalent in 
most European capitals, produces; but more 
especially to the adverse influences of for- 
eign opinions and worship, when brought 
into contact with professedly religious tra- 
vellers. The simple distractions of travel 
interfering with staid habits, and interrupt- 
ing the daily and weekly opportunities of 
spiritual cultivation, constitutes a first evil, 
and more readily prepares the mind for 
those which are very sure to follow. The 
process of deterioration is obvious. The 
professedly religious visitor to Paris, Vien- 
na, Rome, or Florence, will at a glance 
perceive that there are few, if any, to sym- 
pathize with the strict lessons which may 
have been inculcated on him in his very 
childhood. He finds himself in another 
atmosphere, and with a-state of society en- 
tirely different from his own domestic habits. 
Pleasure in new and varied forms entices 
at every corner, and religion is transformed 
into gorgeous ceremonial. The people, from 
the highest to the lowest stations, are eager 
in the pursuit of whatever may entice the 
senses, with a too obvious disregard of the 
restraints which religion should impose. 
All seem to live for the present, as if there 
were no divine command to cultivate virtue 
and the higher religious feelings. To en- 
joy life in its sensual aspects, and to dis- 
miss from the theughts the future, is the 
prevailing aim. The most careless obser- 
ver will not fail to see that there are na- 
tional traits infecting all, from the king on 
the throne to the beggar in the street, and 
the conviction may insensibly creep on him, 
that perhaps the Puritanical notions in 
which he has been educated, are founded 
upon a too gloomy view of human nature, 
and are too unsparing in their restraints 
on earthly enjoyments. At another step 
of his progress he finds himself in contatt 
with the people in their worship. Their 
costly temples are thrown open to him; in 
the ceremonials of worship there is much 
to impress the senses; and apparent devo- 
tion, for the time being, characterizes the 
people. The very crowd ‘which so heartily 
shouted their applause in the theatre of 
yesterday, and will do it again to-morrow, 
are now subdued into reverence, and go 
through their forms as if wholly intent 
upon the interests of their souls. The 
world and religion are thus harmonized in 
the view of our traveller, and so far from 
suspecting the appearance as false, and 
founded in gross ignorance, he is inclined 
to infer the entire compatibility of the 
world and religion. Ie fiads the peo- 
ple, worshipping with seemiog devotion, 
when the occasion demands, and freely 
participating in the pleasures of the world 
when the claims of religion are satisfied. 
The people, surely, are sincere and honest 
in both! The traveller is not in a mood to 
reason clearly on the subject, and to resolve | 
the matter rightly, and hence his mind is led | 
toa wrong and injurious conclusion. To | 
use the favourite phrase, he becomes ‘lib- | 
eralized,” and with his supposed superior 
advantages of position, he forms more just 
views of moral obligation, as modified by 
public custom. Men may be very sincere 
and acceptable in their worship, he con- 
cludes, although entirely repudiating those 


stern principles of morals which may be 


regarded as indispensable in another lati- 
tude. As if truth were not the same 
in all places, and as if the commands of 
God were not of equal obligation on all, 
false reasoning may give credit to appear- 


ances, as if they were realities, and make - 


that a good religion in one place, which 
would be regarded as a poor pretence of it 
in another. ; 

This is, by no means, an imaginary pic- 
ture. We have heard men boast that for- 
eign travel had enabled them to discard 
mavy of their religious prejudices, to see 
the folly of distinctions between one mode 
of worship and another, upon which they 
had been taught to insist, and so to modify 
their views as greatly to enlarge tbe sphere, 
of their Christian charity. They have 
seemed to be impervious to a suspicion 
that, perhaps, the change of views was 
attributable, not to the superior light which 
they had received, but to the toning down 
of their own religious principles. They 
have turned their attention from the spirit- 
ual view of religion to its imposing resem- 
blances, and have virtually concluded that a 
man may be a devout and true Christian 
without any very strict obedience tothe deca- 
logue. We have no doubt that many have 
been thus injared by a too free intercourse 
with foreign temptations, and the injury 
has been all the greater that they are un- 
conscious of it. Far better for themselves, 
had they kept aloof from such liberalizing 
influences, and retained the stricter notions 
of their early education. | 

We may conclude, from the whole, that 
young persons, with unformed principles, 
had better be kept at home, than sent 
abroad amidst temptations too strong for 
their virtue to withstand; and that profes- 
sing Christians should not encounter the 
deluding influences of the corrupt customs 
and showy worship of Kuropean countries, 
unless they have a good and lawful errand, 
and unless they have first determined, under 
all circumstances, to keep up the life of 
religion in their souls. This is possible, 
but only so when fortified against the 
ensparements of the world, and rigidly 
employing all the appliances favourable to 
consistent Christian life. 


CROAKING. 


iy regard to the present war, it is pitiable 
to hear some of our journalists perpetu- 
ally finding fault, and betraying their-self- 
complacency, by intimating that if they had 
the administration of affairs in their hands, 
the war would be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion. Save us from such blind leaders! 
The Christian Watchman thus deals with 

such croakers: | 
“Tt would seem to be high time that the 
croaking in which too many find their con- 
genial element should give place to its 
opposite. Prophets of ill omen are not 
now wanted any more than John Hooks, of 
Revolutionary memory. Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips is a gentleman of this class, and lately 
asserted in the ear of a Boston audience, as 
he has done elsewhere, that the slave con- 
federacy merits success, for it bears off the 
palm in generals and statesmanship. Of 
the same type was the demand of the 
Traveller, a short time since uttered, that 
Mr. Seward should be removed from the 
office which he so ably and honourably fills, 
because of an alleged unfortunate joke. The 
same paper in its last Saturday review, im- 
pugns McClellan, as setting himself agatust 
the authority of Congress. The Jndependent 
rings changes on the charge that the gov- 
ernment is spending two millions of dollars 
a day to ‘do nothing.’ Of a piece with all 
this, and such like, is the representation 
often made and repeated here, and then, of 
course, crossing the Atlantic, to find free 
circulation there—tbat victory is all, or 
chiefly on the side of the Confederates, and 
defeats and losses mainly on ours. Now 
exactly the reverse of this is true, as, after 
all said, we believe it is of leaders and 
statesmen. Our killed and wounded, thus 
far, cannot be shown by actual enumeration, 
to have half equalled those of the South, 
fighting every battle as yet on her owa soil. 
It is time this false croaking had ceased. 
It merits only rebuke.” 


A PLACE OF SKULLS. 


|* the Academy of Natural Science in 

Philadelphia, there is a grim array of 
human skulls, collected by the late Dr. 
Morton, from every section of the earth, 
with the intention of illustrating the crani- 
ological differences of the various tribes of 
men, and of demonstrating, as we suppo3e, 
the collector’s theory that there are distinct 
and independent races of men, and refuting 
that of a unity of origin. Persuaded in our 
own mind that God ‘hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,’ we have, neverthe- 
less, been strangely fascinated in gazing 
upon these relics of humanity, and recciv- 
ing from them an instructive lesson. We 
have not cared to serutinize their cranial 
differences upon which to build a theory, 
for, as we have said, our conviction is set- 
tled, that they alike are the representatives 
of a common stock, belong to one family, 
and claim the same parentage. Here, then, 
they are congregated from al] nations of 
men, and bear upon their front a general 
resemblance. There are the sockets from 
which the living eye gleamed; there the 
cavities through which sound once vibrated; 
there the seat of the sense of smell; there 
the opening from which words of affection 
or anger issued; and there the empty cham- 
ber, where once busy and perturbed thoughts 
flowed through the brain. What a trans- 
formation bas death effected! Nothing is 
left but a hardened and unsightly- shell, no 
longer instinct with life, and inexpressive 
of either beauty or magnanimity. With 
whom were these skulls once identified ? 
Could we trace them to their localities, and 
learn their history, what a varied biography 
we should have! The bony surface has no 
specific inscription of character, and we 
look in vain for some clue to the thoughts 
and feelings of the once possessor. Who 
knows but this one once bore the plumed 
helmet of the ancient warrior, whose eye 
flashed fire amidst the din of battle, and 
whose tongue shouted victory—perhaps a 
Cezo3zar or Alexander of his times? or who 
knows but it may have once bowed in ser- 
vility aud fear—a very slave? This one 
niay have been the seat of intellectual en- 
ergy—the very mint in which lofiy thought 
was coined; or it may have been the misty 
receptacle of a fool’s vagaries. This other 
one may have contained the brutal and 
fierce plottings of the uascrupulous mur- 
derer, or the pensive imaginings of the poet 
and lover. How is it? Can ye not speak, 


and tell us who you were, and what you | 


were, and what were your sorrows and joys, 
when you were once liviog, and busy amidst 
the scenes of earth? No, there is no re- 
sponse—all is mute and ghastly. Io your 
wildest dreams, you had never imagined 
you would be here. You have unocon- 
sciously travelled from the Steppes of Rus- 
sia, the torrid clime of Hindostan, the 
pyramids of Egypt, the western prairies, 
and many other places of your nativity, 


_and here, though rescued from your graves, 


you manifest no surprise, no interest in 
passing events. You have had your day, 
and the generations of which you were a 
part have gone down in silence. Could you 
now speak, you would be constrained to 
confess that your life had flitted away like 


been the pomp and circumstance of your 
birth, you had discovered that all was~van- 
ity. One thiog is certain, you were once 
the possession of sinful man, perhaps steep- 
ed im crime, perhaps abhorred and feared 
by your fellows, or perhaps, with many 
failures, struggling still fur light and vir- 
tue. And it is equally certain that immor- 
tal spirits once animated you, perhaps sup- 
pressed in their lofty aspirations by mere 
animal passions, perhaps blinded and de- 
luded by idolatrous worship. Where now 
are these spirits? The have fled, but are 
not annihilated. They have outlived their 
earthly tabernacles, and when again em- 
bodied, even these miserable relics will be 
claimed. Were they sent away under the 
frown of God, and from the mortal agony 
which dismissed them from earth, did they 
wake up in a place of torment? Who 
knows? and yet there may be ground of 
apprehension that these relics are the re- 
mainivg representatives of the lost. 

O, thou ever blessed gospel, which has 
made light many of the dark places of the 
earth, and which has gathered out of all 
nations sons and daughters of the Almighty, 
speed thy flight, that hope may visit the 
benighted, and death be disarmed of his 
terrors. The unsightly skeleton may be 
made beautiful under thy influence, and a 
place of skulls illuminated by thy cheering 


rays! 


NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 


HE American Presbyterian has received 

a copy of the Southern Presbyterian, 

of December 7th, and gives the following 
as a part of the result of its examination. 

‘‘Tt is ominous that two columns of fine 
type are appropriated to obituaries. One of 
these refers to the surgeon Buist, who was 
slain at the engagement at Hilton Head 
Island, by a shell from one of our vessels. 
He was the son of the Rev. Kdward T. 
Buist, D.D., and was but twenty-five years 
old. Allusion is also made, editorially, 
to his death, and meftion is made of a 
tribute paid to his memory in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Charleston, which was 
apparently of the most bombastic character. 
It was deemed suitable to introduce several 
poetical quotations into the address, among 
which ‘A high-born heart, and Southern 
pride,’ sounds strangely from an evangelical 
pulpit. The recovery of his body is spoken 
of as if it were an accident merely, and not 
due to the generous courtesy of the victors; 
so different from the conduct of the rebel 
generals in reference to the body of Came- 
ron. 

‘‘ Large extracts are given from a sermon 
preached on the Southern Fast Day, at 
Petersburg, Virginia, with the very candid 
title: —‘The sins of the Southern Confede- 


j 


racy hindering its success, and threatening 
its Existence.” The main point made, is 
the failure to recognize the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the new Government. 
The Atheistical character of our Constitu- 
tion is referred to, and we are furnished 
with one of those gross and melancholy 
instances of delusion into which good men 
of*the South fall, as to the character of our 
Chief Magistrate. The reader will remem- 
ber that in the early part of the struggle, 
the Southern papers persisted in represent- 
ing Mr. Lincoln as habitually drunk. The 
Petersburg preacher is sure he is an avowed 
Atheist. Hear him! Speaking of the ab- 
sence of the Divine name from’ our Consti- 
tution, he says:—‘The omission was a 
fearful one, and it is not surprising that He 
who proclaims his jealousy of his own glory, 
should let fall the heavy blow which has 
brought down that irreligious nation. And 
a signal proof of a retributive Providence is 
afforded by the fact that the overwhelming 
blow fell upon it under the administration 
of an avowed Atheist, for such is Mr. Lin- 
coln, as I have been informed upon. good 
authority, a fact communicated by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of this State, who 
once resided in the same town, and knew 
him well. Thus, the American nation 
began its career under a godless Constitu- 
tion, and ended it under a godless despot.’ 

‘‘From various ecclesiastical reports we 
gather a number of interesting facts. One 
thing is clear—the Thornwell doctrine that 
the Church has nothing to do with secular 
matters, is now utterly repudiated in South 
Carolina. One-half of the male membership 
of the churches in South Carolina Presby- 
tery are reported by the Synod to be in the 
army; and but for their female members, 
their Sabbath-schools would have to be 
abandoned. In Bethel Presbytery, in the 
same Synod, the attendance on the services 
of the sanctuary has been greatly reduced 
by the war. Kfforts for the evangelization 
of the coloured population ‘of one blood 
with us,’ say the Synod, are spoken of 
as vigorously and successfu'ly prosecuted. 
There is nothing of the proud and defiant 
tone of Southern politicians in the following 
sentences in the narrative :—‘ Notwithstand- 
ing Providence has greatly blessed us with 
abundant harvests, yet from all our Presby- 
teries we hear of the sad ruin which our 
present calamities have wrought through- 
out our beloved. Zion. The number which 
appears in our sanctuaries is few—our 
homes have been dismantled, and already 
have many been called to lay their loved 
ones in the grave. May God speedily avert 
from us this terrible scourge, and say to the 
destroying angel:—Stay thy hand, it is 
enough.’”’ 


VESUVIUS. 


N our fourth page we give some details 
of the fearful eruption of Vesuvius. 


The following is still later: 

A Naples letter of the 24th ult. (Tues-' 
day) says:—*Since Sunday morning Vesu- 
vius has been in a state of more violent 
eruption than ever. It was about noon, or 
a short time before, that we saw the cloud 
of smoke and ashes rise higher and higher; 
and though at Naples we perceived no other 
indication of its increased activity, at Torre 
dell’Annunziata there was a violent shock 
of earthquake, which spread consternation 
among the people. Those who were in 
church rushed out, many losing their pray- 
er-books, and one lady, as I am informed, 
being crushed to death. Towards evening 
the eruption had attained gigantic propor- 
tions, and yesterday morning, when we 
rose, the mountain, sky, and bay, were 
completely enveloped ia a cloud of smoke. 
A north-east ‘wind, accompanied with a 
slight drizzle at intervals, brought over the 
city a shower of sand, which splashed against 
our windows, and covered our streets; and, 
when the drizzle ceased, the ashes fell on 
our coats, and penetrated into our houses, 
sensibly affecting the eyes. You may judge 
of the quantity of ashes that was thrown 
out, when I telk you that the Exmouth, 
which lies about a quarter of a mile out, was 
covered with a coat of wet ashes, and that 
the officer on guard during the night was 
compelled to take shelter under the poop. 
It was my intention to go over to Torre 
yesterday evening, but I may do so before 
I despatch my letter, and if so, I will send 
you fresh details. At this distance, every 
thing is wrapped in a cloud of mystery; but 
it is pretty evident that another large crater 
has beea formed at the foot of the old crater, 
and to the right of the Hermitage. The 
necessities of the people are very great, but 
funds are coming in, and the authorities 
are indefatigable in relieving suffering, and 
in providing work for the thousands who 
are thrown out of employment. I cannot 
but contrast the honest administration of 
the supplies on this occasion with the pecu- 
lation which was practised on the occasion 
of the great earthquake in Potenza. Nearly 
a million of ducats were collected at that 


time, of which a third was devoted to the 
restoration of churches, a third was given to | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


a disturbed dream, and whatever may have | the religious houses, and the other third was | 


swallowed up by—God knows whom—cer- 
tainly the sufferers did not it.’ The 
kame writer subsequently adds—‘ Vesuvius 
again! Such a night was that which is 
past! A hurricane of wind from the north- 
east, and a storm of ashes from the moun- 
tain. Two elements were striviog for the 
mastery, and the roaring of each kept me 
awake the greater part of the night.’ The 
Official Journal this morning appeals to 
public benevolence in behalf of ‘twenty- 
four thousand persons, who are deprived of 
bed, food, and subsistence.’ ”’ 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CHARLESTON, 
Souta to our cor- 
rection of the statement of the American 
Presbyterian, made in reference to the 
Circular Church, Charleston, and its present 
pastor, the Congregationalist says: 

“The Presbyterian, we regret to say, is 
right. The Circular Church is Congrega- 
tional, and the Rev. Drs. Adams and Blag- 
den, of this city, assisted in the installation 
of Mr. Rice, who is still a member of the 
Suffolk South Association. He was for- 
merly settled at West Killingly, Connec- 
ticut, acted as stated supply of the Chestnut 
Street Church in Chelsea through the sum- 
mer of 1857, and was subsequently settled 
in Brighton, from whence he went to 
Charleston. When in Connecticut he was 
understood to be strongly conservative, but 
while in Chelsea he repeatedly expressed 
earnest anti-slavery sentiments, and espe- 
cially in his prayers evinced a warm sym- 
pathy for the oppressed. On his last visit 
here, which was several months previous to 
Mr Lincoln’s election, he seemed to have 
become thoroughly Southernized, and even 
persistently argued the rightfulness of slav- 
ery on Bible grounds. In the last letter 
which we saw from him he mentioned with 
apparent gratification, the fact that, as he 
wrote, his ear was saluted with the click of 
the hammers used in preparing the floating 
battery to operate against Fort Sumter.” 


THANKSGIVING SERMON.—We have re- 
ceived another patriotic, seasonable, and 


eloquent sermon, occasioned by the late 


thanksgiving, by the Rev. Robert IF. Sam- 
ple, of Bedford, Pennsylvania, entitled, 
‘¢Our National Origin, Progress, and Per- 
ils,” 

RePperTory.—The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review, for January, 
has been received. The first article, on God 
and Revelation, is one of careful thought and 
forcible argument; the second is on the Me- 
moirs of Philip de Mornay, deeply interest- 
ing; the third, on the Human Body as Rela- 
ted to Sanctification, we have not yet read; 
the fourth, a notice of the Life of Bilder- 
dijk; the fifth is the discussion of a very 
important subject, Are there too many 
Ministers? and the sixth, from the pen of 
Dr. Hodge, is an article which every one 
should read. It is as clear as light, and 
forcible as truth. It treats of Kogland and 
America, and while justly severe on Kng- 
land, it is most ably argued, and abounds 
in true patriotism. Presbyterianism, in 
the persons of Dr. Hodge and Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, furnishes two of the ablest writers 
who have discussed the great topics to 
which the rebellion has given rise. 


LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


—, January 13th, 1862. 

Messrs. Evlitors—In making my usual re- 
mittance, you will pardon the utterance of 
a thought or two, extraneous from financial 
matters. I, as well as the little church to 
which I minister, felt pained, a few weeks 
since, when we learned, through your paper, 
that our Synod felt called upon to uachurch 
our last General Assembly. 

Now, although represented, we were to- 
tally igaorant of any such unanimous reso- 
lution, and suppose that it must have passed 


at some opportune moment, when other 


matters were engaging the attention of 
Synod; and as a church, Sabbath school, 
and all, we must utter our entire dissent 
from the resolution. 

As to my own experience, a brother, in 
your issue of the 28th ult, has given it so 
circumstantially, that I have been asked if 
I did not write it. I do not profess, how- 
ever, to talk politics; much less, to preach 
them. But I have been stopped on the 
highway, and have been made the subject 
of violent threats. I was not present at 
Synod, and should have been with Mr. 
Porter. I have several times preached to 
Federal, or rather Union State troops— 
preached to Union Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists, and have po disposition at present 
either to desert our beloved Church or our 
State, in the perilous condition in which we 
are involved. True it is, Missouri is in a 
perilous condition, and our Heavenly Father 
only knows what is to become of us—whe- 
ther we are to be swept off as with the 
besom of destruction, or are being purged 
so as to be a people of the right hand of 
the Most High. 


LETTER of THANKS from the ARMY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ]} 


Camp Pierpont, Va, Jan. 13, 1862, 
Ist Penna. Cav. Reserve Corps. 


Messrs. Editors—Allow me, through 
your columns, to acknowledge the receipt 
of a very valuable present of books, from 
the ladies of Hast Kishacoquillas church, 
of which the Rev. Georgé E!liott is pastor. 
They were presented to Captain John P. 
Taylor for the use of his company, the ma- 
jority of his men haviog come from within 
the bounds of the above-mentioned conegre- 
gation. The present consisted of one hun- 
dred and thirty volumes, such as “ Bunyan’s 
Holy War,” “The Way of Salvation,” by 
Dr. Alexander, ‘‘ James’ Anxious Inquirer,”’ 
and others of a like nature, all neatly bound, 
and new. Add to this the fact that they 
were sent by the loved ones at home, whose 
blessings we know came with them, and 
you may in some degree imagine how grate- 
fully they were received. e 

The majority of the men ia my regiment 


‘are farmers, and farmers’ sons, from as 


many counties in Pennsylvania as there are 
companies in the regiment. They are read- 
ing and thinking men. If they can get 
such books as I have the pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipe of, they will eagerly 
read them. If they’ cannot get them, they 
will while away their spare moments over 
the fruitless pages of some trifling novel, 
which finds its way into every camp and 
tent. 

There are many fond mothers and loving 
sisters at home, anxious to lend a helpiog 
hand to the absent, only waiting fur an oppor- 
tunity, and as they have so willingly and 
effectually assisted the government in pro- 
viding for the temporal wants of the soldiers 
in way of clothing and comforts, may I not 
now suggest that they turn their attention 
to the spiritual wants of these brave men, 
who are away from the restraints of home, 
and the observation of the masses of civil- 
ized and refined communities. 


double purpose of stimulating them to read, 
and strengthening the ties of association 
and influence of home. ; 
While we fear the evil consequences 
of this war will be brought to the hearth- 
stones of -tens of thousands of once peace- 
ful, happy, and loving families, we know 
that the prayers and tears of the loved at 
home are with us. With your prayers and 
God’s blessing, we will endeavour to return 
these sons and brothers to your peaceful 
homes wiser and better men. And as you 
are so faithful to remember them at the 
throne of grace, let your letters be frequent; 
breathing, as they do, the thoughts of your 
heart, do not forget the ‘word in season.” 
It will be a gentle reminder, and come to a 
heart perhaps open to no other influence. 
There are blessings in heaven which your 
prayers alone can call down—we labour in 
hope that they shall avail much. 
CHAPLAIN, 
lst Penna. Cavalry Reserve Corps. 


REVIVAL IN MISSOURI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Mexico, Mo., December 26, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been induced to 
furnish for your columns a brief account of 
a work of grace which has recently visited 
the churches of this place, by the hope that 
it would have a good effect on the Christian 
community. The excitements of the day 
have exerted such « blighting and searing 
influence on the piety of churches and 
Christians, that the last thought which oc- 
cupies their minds is concerning revivals. 
The promise that ‘‘ His arm is not shorten- 
ed that it cannot save,” has received a 
bright illustration by this religious move- 


‘ment, under these extraordinary circum- 


stances; and if the Church would remem- 
ber and act upon this and the many other 
promises of Him whose word cannot fail, it 
would indeed prove the “light of the world” 
in this dark time. 

It must. be borne in mind that this place 
is in a state deluged by excitements, and 
rent by antagonisms, extraordinary, even 
when compared with the general excite- 
ments of the country; that this town is 
situated on one of the thoroughfares of the 
State; that large bodies of troops have been 
stationed here at different times; and that 
at least one of the tragedies of the day has 
been enacted in our very midst. If God 
can show his ability and willingness to bless 
and save under these extraordinary circum- 
stances, can any find an excuse for unfaith- 
fulness in the turmoils of the day? 

Religious exercises were commenced in 
the Presbyterian church, here on Wednes- 
day, 4th inst., under the direction of the 
Rev. James Morton, the pastor, and the 
Rev. S. A. Mutchmore, of Fulton, and were 
continued daily for about two weeks. A 
spirit of true Christian harmony was mani- 
fested by the ministers and members of the 
other churches, shown both by their pre- 
senée and earnest co-operation in the fur- 
therance of the good work. 

The pulpit exercises were conducted by 
Mr. Mutchmore, whose labours as a revival- 
ist have been greatly blessed. In argument 
and exhortation he seemed animated by an 
absorbing desire to save souls, ignoring, 
both by word and act, every thing that sa- 
voured of proselyting. The meetings were 
fully attended, and a deep and solemn in- 
terest was manifested by many, on the 
subject of their immortal welfare. The 
Spirit of God was manifestly present, con- 
trolling the excitements of the world, and 
stilling the passions of men—refreshing 
Christians, and calling sinners to the foot 
of the cross. 

As the visible fruits of this visitation, 
seventeen have since joined the Presbyte- 
rian church by profession; others expect to 
unite with the different evangelical church- 
es; the prayer-meeting and Sabbath-school 
have been stimulated, and the church better 
fitted for its high duties. I would add 
that twenty-five had previously joined the 
Presbyterian church during the past year, 
by letter and profession. __ 

The antecedents of this revival form no 
exception to the usual rule. The prayers 
of God’s people was the instrumentality em- 
ployed to prepare the way. One humble 
Christian stated, in a prayer-meeting during 
the exercises, that his miud had, for more 
than a year past, been filled with solicitude 
for the welfare of the church, and that he 
had been in the habit of retiring twice a 
day toa secret grove to pray for it; and 
that recently he had agonized in prayer for 
the conversion of bis children. In answer 
to this prayer, as we have every reason to 
believe, three of his children, all who were 
not before professors of religion, gave good 
‘evidence of a change of heart; and in an- 
swer to such prayer the Great Head of the 
Church has disposed of events, so that dur- 
ing all the excitements of the season, in no 
one instance have the established exercises 


of religious worship in this place been in-- 


terrupted; that a spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship has grown up among the churches, in 


| marked contrast to what formerly existed ; 


and at last, that this refreshing visitation 
has been sent from on high. 

What an encouragement to faithfulness 
in duty! Who cannot do as much as that 
humble Christian? If all were to be alike 
faithful, who does not believe that the pre- 
sent barrenness of the churches would be 
removed, and that the Church would ‘arise 
and shine,” exerting a mighty influence for 
good in this dark and trying period. Will 
not every Christian prayerfully inquire, 
«What wilt thou have me to do?” 

PASTOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Ono the 17th of December, 1861, the 
Rev. Henry lRuffoer, D.D., departed this 
life, in Kanawha Salines, near the close of 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

Dr. Ruffoer was born in Page county, 
Virginia, and when a boy, came with his 
father’s family to Kanawha. After avail- 
ing himself of the best advantages of educa- 


tion which Kanawha afforded, (and at that | 


were abundant. 


period they were limited.) he became the | 


Lewisburg Academy. While pursuing his 
studies at that institution, he made a pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ, and united 
with tke church under the care of his 
instructor. He graduated at Washington 
Coreg? Virginia, and studied theology 
under the instruction of the late George A. 
Baxter, D.D., who was at that time Presi- 
dent of the College. 


Principal of Mercer Academy. The Kana- 
wha Presbyterian Church was gathered and 
organized by him. 


From this field of labour and opening — 
usefulness, he was called to be Professor of 


Languages in the college where he had 
been a student, and removed to Lexing- 


ton, and remained connected with the col- 


Not by 


sending in stale and cast-away literature, to | 


some reservoir where it may, perhaps, re- 
main unnoticed, or given out promiscuously, 
—but by a direct channel, going immedi- 
ately from home to the men for whom they 


| 


ege for more than thirty years, and dur- 
og the greater part of that time he was the 
gastor of a church near Lexington. After 
iaving been President of the College for 
rears, he resigned, leaving the institution 
a @ prosperous state, and returned to 
X<anawha, with the hope of recruiting his 


are especially intended, thus serving the | jiealth, which had become feeble under the 


pupil of John McElhenny, D.D., in the. 


After his licensure,’ 
he returned to Kanawha, and became the | 
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long-continued confinement and cares of his 
college duties. | 

For several years he engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Feeling that his health was 
so much improved as to enable him to re- 
sume the duties of the ministry, he took 
charge of the church of Kanawha Salines. 
Very soon after he entered on his duties as 
pastor, the church was blessed with a pre- 
cious revival of religion, and his labours 
At the end of two years’ 
service his strength failed, and he was able 
to preach but a very few times after he 
gave up the charge of the congregation. 
For more than a year preceding his death, 
he did not attempt to preach. During this 
period, his sufferings were often very severe, 
but were borne with uncomplaining Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. Ilis end 
was perfect peace. : 

As a man, and as a Christian, Dr. Ruff- 
ner was ‘‘an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile.” As a preacher, he 
was plain, earnest, practical, and eminently 
instructive. For more than forty years he 
preached the unsearchable riches of Christ; 


and during his ministry, three seasons of | 


precious revival were enjoyed by the 
churches under his care. 

Through life, Dr. Ruffner was a diligent 
student. His acquirements in literature 
were accurate and extensive; equalled by 
but few men in his native State. His 
work on monasticism, ‘‘The Fathers of the 
Desert,” is a monument of laborious re- 
search. | 

But his work is ended on earth, and he 
has gone to his home above. Long will 
his memory be cherished fondly in the 
region where he lived, enjoying the love 


and confidence of all who knew him. 


I. M. B. 


Letter from Ellsworth, Connecticut. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


THE WAY THE BOOKS ARE RECEIVED IN CAMP. 


Messrs. Editors—Some days since, I for- 
warded to the captain of one of our com- 
panies of volunteers, a package of the 
‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-book,”’ published by the 
Presbyterian Board. Since the distribu- 
tion, which was done in the thorough 
manner of writing the names of the men in 
the books, and presenting them when they 
were drawn up in line, I have received the 
following account of their reception. 

‘‘The boys were very much gratified to 
receive the ‘Soldier’s Pocket-book,’ and 
some of them wished me to propose three 
cheers for the Society. But I told 
them that a better test of their gratitude 
would be the manner in which they used 
them. ; 

‘Several times since then, I have seen 
men who were sick in the hospital, with a 
copy of the ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-book’ before 
them, searching into, and learning those 
truths which would not only benefit them 
in this life, but prepare them for the life to 
come.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


PLAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. 


The Rev. J. B. Ripley, long known as 
the zealous pastor of the Mariner’s Church, 
Philadelphia, and who is now laid by upon 
a dying bed, is the author of a small book, 
under the above title, recently published 
by the Messrs. Martien,:and which has 
had, for these times, a wonderful circula- 
tion. Besides the large number sold by 
the publishers in the usual course of busi- 
ness, many have been taken for distribu- 
tion amongst the soldiers by their friends, 
and numerous testimonials have been re- 
ceived of the interest awakened by it 
among them; others have been circulated 
amongst the prisoners by the visitors of 
that excellent Society, ‘The Philadelphia 
Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries 
of Public Prisons.’ Our worthy Post- 
master bought the work for his clerks; 
the Race and Vine Street Railroad for 
their conductors and drivers; the House of 
Refuge took one hundred copies for the 
boys there; one hundred copies were dis- 
tributed among the pupils of Girard Col- 
lege; a Bible-class teacher furnished a copy 
to each of his class, and various young men 
amongst his acquaintances. 

It is most admirably adapted for the 
young men of the present day; and well 
would it be if every one would read it, and 
be warned by its cogent and forcible pre- 
sentations of the dangers to which young 
men are exposed, and the result of the 
evil habits to which, alas, too many of 
them are addicted, and be led by it to em- 
brace the truths of the gospel therein so 
urgently presented, as the only safe-guard. 
Appreciating it so highly, and knowing that 
the author of the work, even in his hours 
of pain and languishing, is earnestly exert- 
ing himself for the good of souls, the 
writer has felt it a duty to the class de- 
signed to be reached, as well as to promote 
the author’s longings for the good of others, 
to commend this work to the attention of 
alk. C. C. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN EXPLANATION SUGGESTED. 


Good Christians have sometimes been 
not a little troubled by what the Scriptures 
say, as to the necessity of feeding upon 
Christ, eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood. 

Luther maintained that the communi- 
cant did eat the real flesh and blood of 
Jesus, when he partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. We remember having somewhere 
read, that when some others of the Reform- 
ers attempted to argue this point with him, 


he would simply write with chalk, upon ao 


table before them, est meus corpus,” 
(this is my body), the words used at the 
institution of the Supper. 

Roman Catholics, when we speak to 
them of the folly and monstrosity of tran- 
substantiation, reply, “‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son ef Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh,.and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life; and I will raise bim up 
at the last day.” You may tell them, 
‘Yes; but you must feed upon him by 
faith ;” but not one ia ten will understand 
you; or, if they understand, they will re- 
gard you as trying to explain away the 
force of Christ’s plain words. Dr. Bush- 
nell, in his sermon on “ The Hunger of the 
Soul,” alluding to the passages we have 
quoted, says, ‘‘Many, I believe, are not 
able to read this language without a kind 
of revolted feeling;’’ and then he goes on 
at length, very beautifully, to explain it. 


Yet the efplanation does not strike the 


| 


mind with the force of the difficulty. The 
one is man’s word, the other is Christ’s 
word. 

To us it has always seemed that no 
explanation could be found, or be framed, 
so clear and‘so strong, as that which the 
very same chapter (John vi) supplies. 
The difficulty is, that we must eat Christ’s 
flesh, and drink his blood. Is it possible? 
Read the 35th verse—«I am the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me shall never 


hunger; and he that believeth on mo shall 
never thirst.” Ask yourself, « How does 
bread satisfy hunger?” Anewer, « By our 
eating %.” But Christ, the bread of life 

promises to satisfy our hunger by our can 
ing to him. Then coming to Christ is the 
eating meant. How do we quench our 
thirst?) By drinking, of course. But 
Christ, who says we must drink his blood 

says also, he that Lelieveth on me shall 
never thirst. Then believing on Christ is 
the drinking of his blood, which is meant, 
His own word, therefore, teaches us ex- 
pressly that to come to Jesus as a Saviour, 
and to Lelieve in Jesus as a Saviour, is both 
to eat his flesh and to drink his blood. 

C. R. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


I AM THE VINE. 


Mid groans, and agony, and tears, 

Mid scoffs, and blasphemies, and jeers 
The bleeding Saviour dies: 

In silence, calm and undisturbed, 

Yet from her lowest depths perturbed, 
All nature mourning lies. 


Tbe Ifusbandman is planting there 
A vine, celestial, pure and fair, 

On Calvary’s holy sod: ; 
That vine, tho’ now enthralled with gloom, 
Shall from the darkness riso, and bloom, 
* Fairer than Aaron’s rod. 


A Father’s guardian hand is o’er; 

Lo! angels from their thrones adore; 
Archangels join the song: 

Sin, death, and hell now fallen lay, 

Defeat confronts the vile array— 
Thou, earth, the strain prolong! 


The Husbandman, from earthly soil, 
With all its vanity and toil, 
Will then transplant with care 
The vine He guarded here below, 
The vine Ile watered, pruned — but know, 
’T will need no pruning there. 


No storm shall blast, no heat shall blight, 

No Arctic snows, no shades of night, 
Impede it in its course: : 

Whilst all the ransomed throng shall sing, 

To Christ, the Vine, their tribute bring— 
To Lim, of life the Source. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHY IS IT? 


Messrs, Editors—I frequently make ex- 
cursions into the country, for health and 
recreation. Being fond of the society of 
clergymen, and feeling a deep interest in 
their welfare, I endeavour to make their 
acquaintance, net only for the benefit I 
receive from them in a spiritual point of 
view, but that I may know how they fare 
in their respective congregations. 

A short time ago I was in the neighbour- 
hood of an old Presbyterian church, and 
my desire was to see the minister, and get 
acquainted with him. Every arrangement 
about the church for the accommodation of 
horses and carriages was complete. The 
graveyard was surrounded by a massy wall; 
the mounds were in. neat order, the tomb- 
stones standing erect, the monuments plain, 
but tasteful with rural simplicity. 

On inquiry, [ found that the pastor lived 
close by the church ; I must, therefore, visit 
him. I took a survey of the surroundings, 
and found them all in keeping with the 
meeting-house and its surroundings. THay- 
ing knocked at the door of the house, it 
was quickly opened, and I was ushered into 
the parlour, or sitting-room, as it is fre- 
quently called in the country. Shortly after 
the minister appeared, and gave mea cordial 
welcome. Chatting awhile with him, and — 
finding out that I was a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, he invited me to 
spend the night with him. As I was some- 
what wearied by travel, I consented to do 
so. This, indeed, was just what I wanted, 
for I desired to know something about the 
man and his people. He and his family 
looked so cheerful, I made up my mind at 
once that all was right in the congregation. 
In this respect I was not disappointed. 

As we sat around the centre table, in the 
evening, I asked him if he owned the pro- 
perty on which he lived: «O no!” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘it belongs to the congregation. My 
people have bought it for the comfort and 
happiness of their minister. The house, you 
see, is large and commodious. There are 
thirty acres attached to it of good arable 
land. -The farm affords a good part of my 
living, and hence I can lay up a considera- 
ble portion of my salary for old age. The 
trustees make an annual visit to the par- 
sonage, and make all necessary repairs on 
the property. Recently they have erected, 
as you see, a handsome porch along the 
entire length of the house. This not only 
greatly adds to the appearance of the build- 
ing, but to our comfort. My people are a 
noble and generous people; they anticipate 
my wants. I appreciate all their kindness 
to me and mine. They are a flock warmly 
attached to their pastor, and hence I can 
labour among them cheerfully, and with 
success. JI am so comfortably sjtuated, 
so happy in my charge, that no inducement 
could be held out to me to change my 
situation. I would not exchange it for the 
most eligible position ia Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

Happy man, and blessed people! May 
they and their faithful pastor mutually be 
benefitted and comfurted under the smiles 
of a gracious Providence for many years to 
come. May they sleep together in the 
same graveyard—pastor and people from 
the same locality awake at the resurrection 
morn. Why is it? The answer is, the 
people appreciate the gozpel. 

A few days after this interview I had 
occasion to visit an old friend, a member of 
another congregation in the same Presby- 
tery. In the course of conversation with 
him his minister was introduced. I was 
anxious to ascertain how he fared among 
his people. I knew if all the members 
were like my good friend, the minister had 
a happy charge, and was well taken care 
of. «How does your minister get along?” 
I inquired. «‘O, very well. He can’t 
help it. We do the best we can for his 
comfort. We do well for him, and he does 
well for us. There are some that hold 
back, but we don’t mind them; we are de- 
termined to use our minister as a servant 
of Jesus Christ. What we do for him we 
know we do for Christ. He sows unto us 
spiritual things, and it is no great thing 
that he should reap our carnal things.” 
Thus he continued, with the good old 
Scotch-Irish ring. It was no sounding 
brass. The tone was from the metal of 
grace. After dining with my friend, I 
determined to call on the minister. “ Where 
does your pastor live?” ‘Hard by the 
church, in the parsonage,” was the reply; 
‘sabout half mile or so from here.” 

Soon I approached the ancient church — 
large, substantial, inviting all around. The 
tall, white tombstones told the tale of mor- 
tality through many generations. The 
sexton was busy at work ornamenting the 
resting-places of some of the honoured 
dead. I did not disturb him to ask where 
the minister lived. The elegant parson- 
age, with every outward comfort, looked 
gracefully over the lawn towards the great 
stone cburch, and told where he lived. [I 
ruog the bell; yes, a bell in the country. 
Quickly a genteel maid opened the door. 
“Is the minister at home?” «Yes, sir; 
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- He did not regard 


galary without asking to 
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_ walkin,” was the response. Shortly after be 


appeared. introduced myself. As I was 
a tuling elder, we soon got acquainted. 
my visit as an intrusion, 
especially when-he found I was the minis- 
ter’a friend always, in sunshine and in storm, 
ZT was gratified to hear him praise bis peo- 
pl . There. were few them. They 
nts, and met them—raised 
do it—loaded bim 


with presente—fed and clothed him—win- 
istered to him with a rg ee 
fal hand. They did more than my 
friend let on they did. His face lighted up 
when he talked, aboat bis people, and his 
smiling wife looked, and said, Amen. Here 
was a Lappy pastotr—a blessed people. God 
has:.showered upon them many spiritual 
blessings—visited them with several pre- 
cious revivals. . Why is it? The answer is, 
the people appreciate the gospel—honour 
and esteem the minister of Christ. This 
minister. has.no thought of ever leaving 
his ‘people. They will be buried together 
in the same churchyard; arise together to 
the Lord. | 

~ Having a little more time to stay in the 
country, I concluded to visit an old friend 
of mine who was settled in a neighbouring 
eongregation. When I entered the bounds 
of it, I inquired where the pastor lived. I 
had promised myself a treat under his roof. 
boards at a Mr. the 
reply of his parishioner. “ 8 ex- 
claimed, Gy will turn back; I expected to 
spend the night with him.” “Co and see 
him,” said the rustic parishioner, ‘‘he is 
very comfortably situated. The people he 
boards with are very kind. They can keep 
you: all night.” I reined up my horse. 
My curiosity was excited. I rode on, 
anxious to see how my old friend fared in 
a congregation where he had to board; and 
that, with a wife and children. I reached 
his boarding-place, and inquired if he was 
at home. He heard my inquiry—he know 
tay voice. Out he came, and bade me alight. 
He was glad to see me; but looked a little 
cut down. He insisted on my remaining 
with him all night. I consented. We 
talked over matters of the past, during the 
evening. He is naturally of a lively tem- 
perament, fond of a joke, innocently ex- 
pressed. But I found him somewhat de- 
pressed and careworn. I told him about 
my visits to two of his brethren. He 


. listened intently. I watched his counten- 


ance. It looked sad. The tear filled his 
eye—it stole down his cheek. I gracefully 
turned the subject, and endeavoured to 
cheer his downcast spirit. I felt for him. 
He, too, felt his situation, poor man! He 
is a worthy man, a self-sacrificing, devoted 
minister of Christ. He deserves a far 
better situation. He will yet be found out. 
My sympathies were touched—wmy indigna- 
tion aroused. I rose to my feet, and ex- 
claimed, «¢ What doest thou here, Elijah ?’’ 
He meekly responded, «‘ The Lord hath need 
of me. He. called me here to labour in 
this barren and stony field. It can be 
cultivated in time; patience and faith will 
reap a harvest. Sometimes I am almost 
crushed, but I toil on; go forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, believing that I 
shall, doubtless, come again with rejoicing, 
bringing my sheaves with me. Had I any 
home comforts, I might labour more cheer- 
fally; but God; in his providence, has seen 
fit to withhold them from me.’’ His com- 
panion and children listened to him with a 
less quiet spirit than he manifested. I 


watched their countenances—they looked 


sad. The wife, once a sprightly woman, 
had lost her accustomed cheerfulness; she 
Jooked haggard and depressed. Under the 
circumstances, she was no mistress—she 
could not be—of the household. At length 
she gave utterance to her feelings in the fol- 
lowing language :—“ We have no home. I 
am not as happy, perhaps, as I should be in 
my condition; but I often think of heaven 
as a sweet home forthe weary. I look fora 


 ¢ity which hath foundations whose maker 


and builder is God.” The tears flowed 
apace, the children wept, the man of God 
wept, and I wept too. The hour of retiring 
came. My friend handed me ‘the big ha’ 
Bible; I opened it at the fourteenth 
chapter of John, and read, ‘Let not your 
hearts be troubled,” &:. We sung toge- 
ther, ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.” I 
led in prayer, and commended all, with 
their cares and interests, to a covenant- 
keeping God. That visit I shall never for- 
get: who could? Why is it, that there is 
such a difference in congregations? why is 
sé, that some make such ample provision for 
their.pastor’s comfort, and others do not? 
Why is it, among congregations of equal 
size, intelligence, and wealth? Why is it, 
that God blesses the former, and withholds 
his blessings from the latter? Simply be- 
cause the former appreciate the gospel and 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, and the latter 
do not appreciate them. VERITAS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


-PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


BUFFALO CITY PRESBYTERY. 


This Presbytery held its winter session on 
the 14th inst., in the Central Church, (Rev. 
Dr. Lord’s,) in the city of Buffalo. The 
Rev. George W. Lane was appointed Mod- 
erator, and the Rev. James Remington, 
Temporary Clerk. 

The Rev. William Hall was received 
from the Genesee River Presbytery. Mr. 
Hall is engaged in conducting a Classical 
School in Buffalo, and is also supplying 
the church at Black Rock. 

The Rev. James Remington and John 
Estabrook, ryling elder, were elected Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly; the 
Rey. John ©. Lord, D.D., and Abel W. 
Page, ruling elder, were chosen alternates. 

he subject of contributing to “the Fund 
for Disabled Ministers’? came before the 
Presbytery, and received favourable atten- 
tion. One of the pastors was appointed to 
see that it is brought before all our con- 
gregations. Since our last stated meeting, 
one of our number, the Rev. Abel Caldwell 
has been called from his Master’s service 
here to his rest in heaven. Mr. Caldwell 
has been a faithful and self-denying labourer 
in the Colportage work of our Board of 
Publication fur: many years past He was 
an unwavering Presbyterian, and a learned, 
devoted, and able minister of Christ. 

After a short and harmonious meeting, 
the Presbytery adjourned to meet in the 
church at Bethany, on the fourth Tuesday 
of June. L. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CORISCO PRES. 
BYTERY. | 


Since it has pleased God, in his allwise 
rovidence, to call to his rest our dear 
etna Rev. J. Spencer Ozden, who had 
laboured between three and four years in 
the Corisco Mission, Africa, and had been 
a member of the Presbytery of Corisco 
from its organization; therefore, — 

Resolved, That. in Mr Ozden’s removal, we 
have lost one of our most active and efficient 
members, whose sound judgment and active 
piety rendered him an ornament to the Pres- 
tery; whose application to duty wag un- 
tiring, and whose devotion to his missionary 
work led him to labour to the extent of his 


abilities in the advancement of God’s glory 


among the heathen, 

Resolved, That we have lost in brother 
Ogden, a friend, warm in his personal attach- 
ments, possessing a disposition remarkably 
kind and obliging, ever careful of the rights 
and feelings of others, a scrupulous observer 
of the golden rule, which required him to do 
to others as he would: have them do to him, 


and whose whole bearing towards’ others | 


marked him as one who had much of the 
spirit of bis Divine Master. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with 

is bereaved wife, and afflicted mother and 

friends, and that we tender them our con- 


ce. 
“or James L. Mackey, ) Committee of 
Anpexe Nsenve, Presbylery. 
” By order of the Presbytery of Corisco, at the 


stated meeting holden on the.19:h of October, 
1861. 


C. L. Loomis, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Rari- 
tan, held at Mount Airy, November 26, 
1861, Mr. John Burrows, a licentiate under 
their care, was ordained to the work of the 
a ministry, and installed pastor of the 

nd Presbyterian congregation of Am- 
well. In performing thig service, the Rev. 
G. P. Van Wyck preached the sermon, from 
1 Tim. iii. 16. The Rev. James Lewers, 
the Moderator, presided, and made the or- 
daining prayer; the Rev. Joseph Rogers 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
J. R: Willox the charge to the people. At 
a previous meeting, October 2, 1861, the 
Presbytery licensed Mr. John McKelway 
to preach the gospel. - : 

O. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


WAR NEWS. 


The Rhode Island captured the schooner 
Venus, off Galveston. She was bound from 
Point Isabel for Franklin, Louisiana, with a 
cargo of tin, copper, lead, and wood, valued at 
$10,000. She was sent to Ship Island. 

—The British vessel with the rebel envoys, 
Mason and Slidell, on board, had arrived at 
Bermuda and sailed for St. Thomas, whence 
they will take passage for England on board 
the British mail steamer. : 

—Several thousand gt ore were recently 
attracted to the grounds between the Presi- 
dent’s house and the Potomac river, to wit- 
ness the explosion of a Greek fire bombshell, 
which invention the proprietors desire shall 
be adopted by the government. 

—The steamer King Philip has returned 
from the Potomac flotilla, and reports that the 
Avacostia bombarded the rebel battery at Cock- 
pit Point, with what result has not been as- 
certained. The rebels fired four shells at the 
steamer with the usual result—no damage 
done. 

—So far, about one thousand prisoners on 
each side have been exchanged, nearly five 
hundred of whom were connected with the 
army of the Potomac. The system of ex- 
changes inaugurated by our government 1s 
fully reciprocated by the rebel authorities. 

—General Cameron has broken up twenty- 


five of the new volunteer cavalry regiments, 


giving them the choice of becoming infantry, 
or leaving the service. 

—An official order from General McClellan 
directs that no more furloughs or leaves of 
absence be granted, either to men or officers 


of the army of the Potomac, at present, except 


upon medical certificate. _ 

—Mr. Cameron having resigned, the newly 
appointed Secretary of War, Hon. E. M. Stan- 
ton, has been confirmed by the United States 
Senate, almost unanimously. 

—Captains Murdock and Webster have re- 
turned from an expedition to Bloomfield. It 
was a complete success, capturing forty of the 
enemy, among them a lieutenant-colonel, two 
surgeons, one adjutant, and three captains. 

—Captain Phelps, with the gun-boat Cones- 
toga,. made a reconnoisance up the Tennessee 
river, and shelled a point just below Fort 
Henry, where a asked battery was supposed 
to be, but did not succeed in drawing its fire. 

—As there is a very general error upon the 
subject of searching suspected females, we 
would say that the search is not performed 
by the opposite sex, as is generally supposed, 
but by ladies. Were it otherwise, we fear the 
gentle sympathizers would run the gauntlet 
with bundles of letters and other valuables, 
but being overhauled by one of their own sex, 
it is not easy to smuggle through the smallest 
contraband article. 

—Baltimore, Jan. 18.—Intelligence was re- 
ceived at Old Point, last evening, that heavy 
cannonading was heard at Norfolk, in the di- 
rection of Albemarle Sound, at 9 o’clock yes- 
terday morning. 

._ —An official report from Major-General 
Halleck, of Missouri, has been received, an- 
nouncing that Major Hubbard’s cavalry at- 
tacked a rebel force of 900 men at Silver 
Creek, in Howard county, under Cvlonel 
Poindexter, on the 18th inst., and routed 
them. The enemy’s loss was 40 killed and 
60 wounded. Our loss was 6 killed and 19 
wounded. We captured 160 horses, 60 
wagons, 105 tents, 80 kegs of powder, 200 
guns, and 28 prisoners. 

—Cincinnati, Jan 19.—A special dispatch 
to the Commercial from Indianapolis says, 
that four Indiana regiments, of the Green 
river column, have advanced to the south of 
Carrollton, and will soon occupy Rochester. 


This is directly in front of Bowling Green. 


General Buell is concentrating a powerful 
force at Green river, and it is said that he is 
now ready for a forward movement. The 
rebels at and around Bowling Green are 
destroying the railroad, felling trees across 
the track, and doing every thing to retard the 
progress of our army. It is said that they are 
making every preparation to evacuate that 
place upon the approach of our army. | 

—Serious charges are brought against an 
officer holding a high position in our army— 
their nature being nothing less than inducing 
a brother officer in California to resign his 
position there, and join the army of Beaure- 
gard, which he did. The traitorous conduct 
of this Federal officer is proven by the written 
evidence of his own hand. 

—The President has just received a private 
dispatch, corroborating the statement that the 
rebels have abandoned Roanoke Island, in 
Albemarle Sound. Wet weather has made the 
Virginia roads impassable. 

—One hundred and fifty released Union 
prisoners from the South have arrived at. Bal- 
timore via Fortress Monrve. Among them 
were some Pennsylvanians captured at Ball’s 

luff. 
—Price’s rebel army at Springfield is esti- 
mated at 12,000; but large reinforcements 
from Arkansas were expected. 

—It is now ascertained that three more 
naval and military expeditions are in progress, 
one at Annapolis, one at Philadelphia, and 
one at New York. , 

—The Navy department has received des- 

atches from Commander Glisson, of the 
Dnited States steamer Mount Vernon, dated 
off Wilmington, North Carolina, giving an 
interesting account of the burning of a light- 
ship. Having heard that the rebels made use 
of it as a beacon for guiding vessels in and out 
of the harbour, and for the ge of annoy- 
ing our vessels by hoisting lights at night, he 
determined to tke advantage of a hazy night, 
with the wind off shore, to effect her destruc- 
tion. He accordingly despatched a cutter, 
under command of Acting Master Aleck Al- 
len, with John P. Foote, coast pilot, and a 
crew of five men; and a gig, under command 
of Acting Master Sturges, and a crew of six 
men. The boats soon got within a short dis- 
tance of the light vessel, on the offside of 
Fort Caswell. The two officers, a boatswain’s 
mate, and a quartermaster, climbed on board 
by a rope which was hanging at the side. 
The lightboat was quite deserted. Carpen- 
ters had been at work. The vessel was being 
pierced for eight guns. Noattempt was made 
to molest the expedition until they had kin- 
died the fire, which effectually destroyed the 
light ship. The fort did not open upon our 
boats until they were clearly out of harm’s 
way. 
Jan. 20.—General Thomas 
telegraphs to headquarters, that on Friday 
night, General Zollicoffer came up to his en- 
campment, and attacked him at six o’clock on 
Saturday morning, near Webb’s cruss roads, 
in the vicinity of Somerset, Kentucky. At 
half-past 3 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, Zol- 
licoffer and Bailie Peyton, Jr., had been killed, 
and the rebels were in full retreat to their en- 
trenchments at Mill Springs. The Union 
troops were in hot pursuit. Our forces follow- 
ed the rebels, who ran befure them like a 
flock of frightened sheep, close up to their en- 
trenchments on the north bank of the river. 
In front of these they laid all night, expecting 
to sturm them in the morning; but, with the 
aid of their boats and barges, the enemy 
mana to get across the river before day- 
light. They left behind all their artillery, 
ammunition, horses, tents, eighty wagons load- 
ed with Quartermaster and medical stores, 
which fell into our hands. Our troops had 
possession of the entrenchments yesterday 
morning. After reaching the opposite side of 
the river, the rebels dispersed in every direc- 
tion. Two bundred dead and wounded rebels 
were picked up on the field. General Zulli- 
coffer was found in a wagon, mortally wound- 
ed. Our loss has not yet been definitely ascer- 
tained, bat it must have been considerable. 
The Surgeon of the 10th Indiana regiment 
telegraphs that his regiment had seventy 
killed and wounded. fhe tenor of all the 
official despatches goes to show that the affair 
resulted in the most brilliant victory of the 


war. No prominent officers are said to be 
killed on our side. General S:hopff was at- 
terly unable to cut off the retreat of the enemy, 


owing to the bluffy character of the country, | 
roads by felled | 


and the obstruction of all 
timber. | 
—The following comes from the Soutn. 
Ex-President Tyler died at Richmond, on 
Friday night, after a very brief illness. 


Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 18.—A letter 
ceived here from a reliable source at New- ; 


bern, says that forty-three Federal vessels 
are at Hatteras. An official: despatch re- 
ceived at Wilmington January 19th, from 
Goldsboro, North Carloina, January 16th, 


says that thirty-four small steamers and six- , 


teen sail vessels were inside, and seven large 
steamers were outside of Hatteras. More are 
reported in Pamlico Sound. The above may 
be relied on, as it comes from an official in 
Hyde county. [The exclusion of all intelli- 


gence of the Burnside expedition is explained - 


by the fact that a law was recently passed 

by the rebel Congress, prohibiting the pub- 

lication of war news in the newspapers. | 
—Luisville, Tuesday, January 21, P. M— 


There is no news from General Thomas to-day. 


No details of the national loss has yet been 
received. General Thomas has taken the 
steamer and the nine barges in which the 
rebels conveyed their forces across the Cum- 
berland, and which, in their precipitate flight, 
they failed to destroy. Tne theory at head- 
quarters is, that using that boat to convey his 
troups across the river southward, and provid- 
ing other means of transportation, General 
Thomas has been tvo busy to send the details 
of the recent fight. No private telegrams of 
military matters can come over the Southern 
line to Louisville, and no private information 
has been received. 


Geelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. D. W. Fisher, (late from New 
Orleans, ) was installed as junior pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, on Sabbath evening, January 5th. 

The Rey. Dr. Jacobus was installed pastor 
of the Central Presbyterian church, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday evening, 14:h inst. 

The post offive address of the Rev. J. P.-Fox 
is Newton, Illinois, and his friends will here- 
after address him at that place. 


Foreign Items. 


ANOTHER Case oF SUTTEE.—A corres- 
pondent of the Oudh Gazette describes a 
case of suttee which occurred at the village 
of Basa, in the Hurdui district. The 
woman who sacrificed herself was a Koor- 
min by caste, and about fifty years of age. 
Her husband had been dead ten years. 
When she expressed her desire to perform 
suttee, none of the people dissuaded her 
from it. The pile was prepared in front of 
her house during the day, and in the after- 
noon, about five o'clock, when she had 


bathed and dressed, she was brought out 


of her house. ‘At this time, some 500 
people were collected ; here some Brahmans 
of Basa, and a neighbouring village called 
Manjgaon, tried to prevent it, but were 
overpowered by numbers. They warned 
them that they would surely come to grief, 
but they were all evidently bent on having 
the suttee performed at any price.” The 
woman ascended the pile, and a large pan 
of ghee was brought her by a Koormee. 
With this she annointed her arms and legs, 
and poured what remained over the pile. 
Then distributing the ‘‘actral’”’ to the people 
around, and blessing and praying for their 


welfare, she gave the word, and a Koormee 


woman set fire to the pile.. No force was 
used. The district superintendent has 
arrested thirty-five of the persons implica- 
ted, including the woman who lighted the 
pile. | 


AN AUSTRALIAN Banquet.—A banquet 
of a novel character has been held in Mel- 
bourne. Some time since, an acclimatiza- 
tion society was set on foot by Mr. Edward 
Wilson, who has effected so much in the 
way of introducing foreign animals, game, 
singing birds, &c., into Victoria. The mem- 
bers of the society have had an experimen- 
tal dinner, at which were served up many 
of the native animals, birds, and fishes. The 
bill of fare comprised kangaroo, wallaby, 
wombat, bandicoot, opossum, and porcupine, 
among the animals; black swan, wild tur- 
key, paroquet, water hens, and wattle birds, 
among the fowl, and most of the fish of the 
Australian seas and fresh waters. 


THE PosITION OF THE PopE.—The Paris 
Presse says: —‘‘ We are most happy to fiod 
that the Court of Rome begins to despair of 
the future. The Holy Father, on receiving 
the congratulations of the prelates on Christ- 
mis day, said repeatedly that he did not 
see a ray of hope for the restoration of his 
power. Will Pius IX. now, at length, be 
content to practice the great Cliristian virtue 
of resignation? Does he begin to feel that 
his obstinacy is hurtful to the faith? Will 
he submit to be no longer a King, in order 
that he may be more truly a Pope? Will 
his Government cease to compromise (most 
gratuitously) the Roman Catholic religion, 
for the sake of maintaining supremacy over 
peoples whom the clerical yoke drives to 
despair?” 

ENGLISHMEN CHARGED WITH ENcourR- 
AGING INTEMPERANCE.—The Furi- 
darshak, a Hindu paper, accuses Kagland 
of having introduced the habits of drinking, 
to which young Bengal is becoming so ad- 
dicted. ‘*We do not mean to say that the 
mere fact of studying the English language, 
or the entertaining of Knglish ideas, creates 
a thirst after wine. We do not know of 
any English book in which it is stated that 
it is obligatory on us to drink wine, or that 
the glory of a man consists in his getting 
drunk; on the contrary, many LHnglish 
books speak of the evil effects of drunkeaness. 
The true reason of the prevalence of this 
vice is to be found in the residence of Eng- 
lishmen in the country. The multiplication 
of gin-shops in the land is owing only to the 
English people.” 

CoLiEction.—The following 
analysis of a collection made on a recent 
Sunday, at one of the churches at the east 
end of London, for the Local District Visit- 
ing Society, is curious, as showing the sym- 
pathy of the poor for those more destitute 
than themselves. The amount collected 
was 7/. 13s. 93¢., which was made up of 
the following coins:—1 half sovereign, 4 
half crowns, 5 florins, 69 shillings, 67 six- 
pences, 9 fourpences, 26 threepences, 89 
pennies, 93 half pennies, 18 farthings, 1 
Australian penny, and 1 Belgian half pen- 
ny. ‘The total number of coins was 383. 


PROTESTANTISM IN Austria.—A few 


months ago we placed before our readers 
an account of!the laying of the foundation- 
stone of an Hoglish chapel at Carlsbad, 
Bohemia. We are now enabled to mention 
a fresh instance of toleration on the part of 
the Austrian government, in permitting a 
Protestant cemetery to be opened at Meran, 
a favourite resort in Southern Tyrol, where, 
it will be remembered, the late King of 
Prussia spent some weeks in the autumn 
of 1858. Our correspondent writes from 
Meran:—“ Last Tuesday, December 10th, 
the cemetery for Protestants was con- 
crated, an event the importance of which 
can searcely be understood by those who 
have not known or exper.enced the hostility 
of the Roman Catholics here. .... Tor 
Protestants there is now a Geman clergy- 
man here, who perfurms Divine service in 
a room until a little church now in process 
of building is finished. This Professor 
Dettinger is a fine preacher, and the address 
he made on the occasion of consecrating the 
cemetery was exceedingly good.”’ After 
the cemetery was consecrated, a funeral 
took place. ‘There were a number of 
persons present; all the officers of the 
Ilungarian regiment stationed here (who 
are mostly Protestants from Transylvania) 
were on the right of the minister, and 
behind them were a body of soldiers, who 
had requested permission to be present as a 
mark of their gratitude to the A——’s for 
having had a little tombstone placed on the 


‘ing 


| 
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grave of one of their comrades, who had 
been buried in the cemetery a few days 
before—the first grave there. The funeral 
procession, formed of all the Germans here, 
was headed by the band, who performed 
chorales, which were repeated as the coffin 
was lowered into the grave. The behaviour 
of the inhabitants, who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, was perfectly satisfactory, and 
who knows but that some seed may spring 
up from Mr. Dettinger’s address? He 
spoke with great firmness, alluded to the 
difficulty of obtaining the cemetery, but also 
acknowledged the concession of it as an act 
of brotherly love. Those who took the 
chief part in the mournful ceremony were 
intensely overcome, and, even to those who 
were not the bereaved ones, the whole scene 
was very affecting and impressive.—Corr. 
of an English paper. 

EVANGELICALISM IN THE PALACE.— 
For some time past, the late Prince Consort 
had expressed, with a special emphasis, his 
approval of evangelical preaching, in its 
most experimental and searching forms. 
At what particular time, or under what 
particular circumstances, the religious views 


of the Prince had taken this more decided | 


shape, we are not in a position to say; but 
it is not improbable that the very decided 
religious change which the mind of the 
Princess Royal underwent very shortly be- 
fore her marriage, may have largely con- 
tributed to it. This change of mind on the 
part of the Princess Royal was the result of 
reading a small work by the late Rev. 


Adolphe Monod, of Paris, which had been 


put into her hands by a lady, whom it would 
not be right to name. And the change so 
produced was so decided, as to be observable 
by all around her. What her religious 
views were after the happy transformation 
had taken place, may be inferred from the 
fact that during the last time she was at 
Balmoral, just before her marriage, she de- 
voted several hours every day to visiting 
the sick and the dying among the poor of 
the neighbourhood, and in distributing the 
tracts of the Religious Tract Society —tracts, 
we need not say, which are of the most 
practical and evangelical nature that ever 
proceeded from uninspired pens.—Court 
Journal. | 


A PROTESTANT CHURCH IN AUSTRIA. 
—The Press, of Vienna, contains the follow- 
ing:—The Evangelical Church of the Gar- 
rison, the first monument of the Liberty of 
Worship, is now completely prepared for 
worship, and will be opened on the 22d of 
December. It has cost the State 20,000 
florins. On Christmas day, and afterward, 
public worship will be celebrated in three 
languages, German, Magyar, and Slavonic. 
The Roman Catholic Bishops of,the Empire 
are about to protest solemnly against the 
Edict giving liberty of conscience and equal- 
ity of worship, in the eye of the law. 


Packs oF Hounps IN THE TaR EE KING- 
pOMS.—In England there are 7 packs of 
staghounds, 140 couples; 101 packs of fox- 
hounds, 4442 couples; 55 packs of harriers, 
about 900 couples; total number of couples 
in England, 5482. In Ireland, 21 packs 
of foxhounds, 710 couples; 26 packs of 
harriers, 350 couples; total in Ireland, 1060 
couples. 
315 couples; 2 packs of harriers. 


NuMEeRICAL DISPARITY OF THE SEXES. 
—The proportionate numbers of the male 
and female population in a nation is a 
question of some interest. In Great Britain, 
from the time of the earliest, to that of the 
last census, the ladies have been the nu- 
merical superiors of their lords; and latterly, 
the female preponderance has been rather 
alarmingly increased. Taking the enume- 
rations in their order, and commencing with 
that of 1801, we find that the absolute ex- 
cess of females was, at each decade, meas- 
ured by the following figures: —180,027, 
201,598, 210,537, 297,246, 346,950, 349,- 
871, and 711,203. The comparative ex- 
cess in Scotland is much larger than in 
Kogland and Wales. According to the last 
census, Scotland numbers 112 females to 
100 males, and Kagland and Wales 106 to 
100.—Presented Census of England and 
Scotland, 1861. 


Tue FrReENcH GOVERNMENT AGAINST 


ProsELYTISM.—A recent number of the 
Paris Moniteur contains a circular issued by 
M. Rouland, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship, and addressed to the prefects 
of departments, with regard to the reception 
and training of minors in religious institu- 
tions. M. Rouland regrets to find that, in 
many religious establishments, children are 
received and brought up as Roman Catho- 
lics without sufficient regard to the wishes 
of the parents. “If,” says M. Rouland, 
‘such a practice were followed with equal 
ardour by the members of every creed 
tolerated in France, it would be the cause 
of the most deplorable disturbances. There- 
fore our legislation, as a wise and faithful 
expression of the ideas and the principles of 
our epoch, has made the rights of family 
supreme, and directed that they shall be 
universally respected. Neither to priest 
nor layman is the privilege conceded of 
making his own belief a pretext for with- 
drawing a child from the surveillance and 
direction of its parents, and the law punishes. 
severely the authors and accomplices of 
illegal proselytizing of minors, no matter 
what may be the excuses or the pretensions 
of the religious propaganda.” The minis- 
ter, therefore, directs that the religious con- 
gregatious in each department shall be 
warned against an excess of zeal, ‘‘as hurt- 
ful to religion, as dangerous to parental 
right,’ and shall be informed that the re- 
ception of children into their institutions, 
without the consent of parents or guardians, 
will expose them to severe punishment. 


General Items. 


Rev. JAMES or CoLtumbus, Onto. 
—A correspondent of the Charleston Herald 
writes from Columbus, Ohio, in regard to 
the bereavement of the venerable Dr. Hoge, 
of that city, whose praise is in all the 
churches :—‘ A few days since, the wife of 
the Kev. Dr. Hoge departed this life. Tor 
more than half a century she bad walked 
with God; having the testimony that she 
pleased him. Dr. Hoge came to this region 
nearly sixty years ago. He became pastor 
of the first Presbyterian church that was 
formed in this part of the Scioto valley. 
When Columbus was chosen for the capital 
of the State, he, with his charge, removed 
their place of worship from Franklinton, 
and set up their altar in the place where it 
now stands. That church is the mother 
of the large sisterhood of churches here 
gathered. 


A Mope. Preacuer.—A lady, writing 
to her son, at college, is represented as 
making the fovllowing statement: Dr. 
Mundy is giving a series of sermons on the 
different kinds of wood used in building 
Solomon’s Temple. They are very interest- 

g, and he has such a flow of beautiful 
words, and such wavy gestures, and he looks 
so gentlemanly, that I have do doubt he 
does a great deal of good. The church is 
always full. 


A Goop CuurcH REVENUE.—There is 
a falling off in the revenue of Piymouth 
Church, (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s.) the pre- 
sent year, of some $6000 or $3000. But it 
is still quite large enough. At the recent 
sale, the premiums, the highest of which 
was $100, amounted to $6323, which, added 
to the appraisal, made the entire pew-rents 
$18,373, leaving tweaty-three of the lowest 
pews unsold. 


DectpEp.—A correspondent of the New 
York Observer settles a question which has 
been much disputed, thus:—‘No one, fa- 
miliar with the history of European Univer- 
sities, can be in any doubt as to the 
interpretation to be given to the degree of 
LL.D—it is simply Doctor of the Civil and 


In Scotland, 7 packs of foxhounds, 


—- 


ation used by the Universities themselves, | 


and by their historians, as well as by all 
scholars abroad, is ‘LL.D.,’ and never 
‘LLD’” 


A Retiaious Cotony.—There is a 
little Waldensian colony numbering 240 
oe located in South America, near 

uenos Ayres. They have a minister and 
schoolmaster from their native valleys, and 


_live together in one cultivated district—a 


bright spot in a dark land. 


PLEASANT Girt. Rev. J. Jermain Por- 
ter, of St. Louis, publishes a card in the 
St. Louis Democrat, acknowledging a Christ- 
mas gift of a purse of $325 from members 
of his congregation and other citizens, in 
token of their approval of his patriotic course 
in regard to our national affairs. 


Nor Pieasep.—The Unitarians are in- 
clined to think Dean Close, of Carlisle, Eng- 
land, crusty and behind the age, because he 
declared in a late sermon that Cain was the 
first Unitarian, because he offered the fruits 


of the earth unto God, instead of a bleeding 


lamb. 


A Goop PreacHEeR.—It was said to a 
brother, ‘‘ You were destitute of preaching 
at your house yesterday, I understand.” 
‘‘No,” was the response, ‘‘we had the Apos- 
tle Paul for our preacher; we read the 
fourth and fifth chapters of Ephesians, and 
a most excellent discourse it was, too. 
Though an old preacher, I do not see but 
he is as eloquent as our modern ministers, 
certainly he is as sound in the doctrines.” 


Domestic Hews. 


Proceepincs.—Since our 
last the following business has been trans- 
acted : 

In Senate— | 

Hion. Jacob M. Howard was sworn in as 
Senator from Michigan. The bill which au- 
thorizes letters not prepaid to sailors and ma- 
rines, was passed. The joint resolution de- 
claratory of the purpose of Congress to impose 
a tax was passed. Yeas, 39; nays, 1. The 
bill to deliver persons in the District jail, not 
indicted, was taken up and passed. The 
Senate refused to make an exception of fugi- 
tive slaves by a vote of 33 to5. The consular 
and diplomatic appropriation bill was taken 
up. Several amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Finance were sleeied. The 
bill was passed. 

In the House of Representatives— 

Mr. Corning, (New York,) from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a joint 
resolution, declaring that, in order tu pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and the 
interest on the national loan, and hive an am- 
ple sinking fund for its ultimate liquidation, 
a tax be imposed, which, with the tariff on 
imports, will secure an annual sum of not 
less than one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. Adopted—yeas, 133; nays, 5. The 
bill to abolish the franking privilege was 
passed by a vote of 107 to 42. A bill prohi- 
biting the Chinese Cvolie trade by Americans 
in American vessels was passed. Mr, Elliot 
(of Massachusetts) said greater atrocities had 
never occurred in the slave trade than in the 
Coolie trade. Mr. Lehman was declared to 
be the rightful representative of the First Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania. The For- 
tification bill was passel. Mr. A. Hall, re- 
presentative of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, appeared, and was sworn. 


Goop Divipenps.—Several of the New York 


City Fire Insurance Companies are paying 
handsome dividends. The Empire City Fire 
Insurance Company has declared its twenty- 
first semi-annual dividend of 7 per cent. The 
National Fire Insurance Company will pay on 
the 9th instant a dividend of 10 per cent. 
The Long Island Insurance Company announ- 
ces a dividend of 10 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. The Citizens’ Fire Insurance Company 
will pay on demand a dividend of 12} per 
cent. 


PatLaDELPHIA AND Erie RatLtroap.—The 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, obeying stockholders’ instructions, have 
accepted the contract and lease of the Pbila- 
delphia and Erie Railroad, for 999 years. By 
this arrangement, a very important railway 
connection between the lake city of Erie and 
Washington and Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, will be completed within the cur- 
rent year. 


Great Rist or Goops.—For several months | 


past cotton goods and groceries have been 
tending upwards in price, till now they have 
taken a sudden flight of thirty to fifty per cent. 
Sheeting usually retailed at eight and ten 
cents, cannot now be bought in the cities at 
wholesale less than fifteen cents per yard, and 
shilling prints are held at eighteen cents. 
Dealers in teas, coffee, and sugar, have with- 
drawn their stocks from the market, waiting 
for a fancy price, and the prospect is fair that 
they will eventually get all they choose to ask. 


A Son Aaatnst nis Fatner.—We notice, 
says the Nashville Banner, that Captain Robert 
J. Breckinridge, son of the great Presbyterian 
divine, Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, is a 


candidate, in the eleventh district of Ken- 


tucky, for the Congress of the Confederate 
States. The father and the son, in this in- 
stance, are diametrically opposed to each other, 
fhe father being for Lincoln, while the sun is 
tor Jeff. Davis. 

Rartroap Accipent.—A most 


fearful railroad accident occurred early on 
on Wednesday, 15th inst. on the Delaware 


Railroad, just where the track crosses the 


canal, near St. George’s Station, by which 
seven persons lost their lives, and fifteen were 
more or less injured. A wood train, consist- 


_ing of thirteen platform cars, empty, and one 


old passenger car, in which the conductor, 
Mr. Albert Butler, and some twenty labourers 
were seated, went down the Delaware rvad 
fur a load of wood. When the train reached 
the high bridge which spans the canal, near 
St. George’s Station, the draw of the bridge 
was discovered to he open; but the discovery 
came too late to stop the train, the ice on the 
road preventing it, and it was precipitated 
into the canal, a descent of about sixty feet. 
Car upon car were piled in pieces upon each 
other, crushing a number of persons, 


BatTIMORE AND Ouro RattroaD.—This com- 
pany is now running ten passenger trains 
daily from Baltimore to Washington and 
back. Ech is filled to its utmost capacity. 
Besides these, they also run a daily average of 
twelve immense freight trains between the 
same points, filled with products of every con- 
ceivable kind, and yet loads are at the depot 
awaiting transportation. There are als» spe- 
cial trains, and trains to Frederick, Puiat of 
Rocks, and intermediate points, running con- 
stantly. The gross annual receipts of this 
company, though but a comparatively small 
portion of their great work is available, will 
not fall far short of three to four millions of 
dollars. 


Great FLoop Cattrornra.—Under date 
of January 17, we have the fullowiog news 
from California: 

Tie State Legislature has adjourned until 
the 21st instant to allow the water to subside 
from Sicramento. That city has been under 
water, from two to eleven feet deep, driving 


the people to the second stories of their houses, . 


and preventing them from building fires or 
cooking food. Cooked provisions in large 
quantities were sent from this city to the peo- 
ple there by two steamers on Sunday last. 


The water has materially subsided since then, : 


but the weather is still unfavourable. The 
whole valley portions of the State have suffered 
most severely from this unprecedented inun- 
dation. Many millions of dollars’ worth of 
property has been destroyed. 


Coat Propuction or Pennsytvanta.—The 
Pottsville papers publish their annual tables 
of the coal production of the Schuylkill re- 
gion, with statistics embracing the extent of 


the coal business in other parts of the State: 


and the United States. The derangements in 
the business of the country have operated in- 
juriously upon the coal interests, the decrease 
being 534,109 tons from all the anthracite 
coal fields, and 419,349 tons from the semi- 
anthracite bituminous coal fields and importa- 
tions. Nearly all this decrease in the anthra- 
cite coal trade is in the Schuylkill region, 
and arises from local causes and disadvantag °s 
connected with the trade of Schuylkill county, 
which has been advantageous to rival coal- 
producing regions. ‘T'ne whole anthracite 
coal trade of Pennsylvania for the year runs 
up, however, to a very large figure, even with 
these deductions. It amounts to the sum of 
7,474,908 tons, which, at an average price of 
$3 50 per ton, at Philadelphja, would be worth 
$26,000,000. The semi-anthracite and bitu- 
minous col amount to 826,177 tons; imported, 
200,000. Making the entire amount of coal 
of all kinds, 8,417,035 tons. All of which was 
destined for the seaboard, except about 400,000 


‘tons of anthracite from Shamokin, Scranton, 


and Pittston, which was sent into the interior 


the Canon Law; and the invariable abbrevi- i of Puansylvania and New York. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The Arabia brings the latest news from Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The news by the steamships Anglo Saxon and 
Hansa had materially strengthened confidence in 
peace. The London Times says:—«From the char- 
acter of the rise in Consols on the 3d inst, it is 
inferred that the Hansa may have brought advices 
to the government from Lord Lyons of some infor- 
mation having been given by the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington that Messrs. Mason and Slidell would be 
givenup.” The London Morning Post regrets that 
the Washington Cabinet has evinced no alacrity to 
avail themselves of the respite granted by England, 
and draws unfavourable deductions therefrom. 
The Daily News, per contra, finds in the delay 
encouraging signs of moderation, and a general 
disposition on the part of the Washington govern- 
ment to act with reason and justice, The Paris 
Temps is assured that the United States Attorney- 
General will give an opinion that Mason and 
Stidell should be delivered up. The Cologne 
Gazetle says the Prussian note to Washington does 
not treat the Trent affair from the point of view of 


- public right, but urgently counsels peace. It says, 


should America reject the demands of England, 
the Powers will send a collective note to Washing- 
ton urging peaee. The Times reproduces a letter 
written by Mr. Seward, in 1839, to William Brown, 
of Liverpool, in which Mr. Seward repudiates the 
idea that the American government could ever be 
guilty of so gross a violation of its faith as to con- 
fiscate, in time of war, money invested in American 
securities in time of peace, 

The coupons for the January dividends on the 
Virginia bonds, have been returned by Messrs, 
Baring Brothers, with the answer,“ No advices to 
pay.” ‘The same answer is anticipated relative to 
the debts of the other Southern States. 

A suspicious steamer had been cruising in the 
English Channel, off Dover, and there were strong 
reasons to suppose it was the privateer Sumter. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor, on New Year’s day, made an ad- 
dress to the diplomatic corps, and received as usual 
the various State bodies. In response to an address 
from the Senate, he said he counted on the Senate 
to assist him iu perfecting the constitution, and, at 
the same time, maintaining intact the fundamental 
basis on which it rests. To the legislative body he 
merely expressed a lope that they would see in 
the recent modifications of the constitution a new 
proof of his confidence in their intelligence and 
patriotism. To the clergy he gave assurance that 
they might count on his protection and lively sym- 
pathy, telling them that they knew how to render 
unto Cwsar the things which are Cuwsar's, and to 
God the things which are God's. This expression 
had given rise to the idea that a serious attempt is 
about to be made to settle terms for the evacuation 
of Rome. The Moniteur dela Flotte says that Gov- 
ernment cannot possibly comply with the request 
for men of war to carry merchandize to America. 


ITALY. 


On New Year day the Pope received General 
Guyon and the French officers. General Guyon 


spoke of devotion toward the Pope, and the latter 


thanked Guyon fur the sentiments expressed, 
The present French soldiers at Rome would not 
permit the fulfilment of any irreligious or impolitic 
act. The Pope concluded by bestowing the apos- 
tolic benediction on the Imperial family, the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and the whole French commu 
nity. The National Roman-Committee had pla- 
carded bills in Rome, declaring that the issue of 
Roman consols by the Pontifical Government 
after the 27th March, 1863, would not be recog- 
nized by the Italian Government, as, from the 
momeut the Italian Parliament declared Rome the 
capital of Italy, the temporal power of the Pope 
legally terminated. Ricasoli had announced the 
idea of seeking a colleague for the portfolio of the 
Interior, and the Cabinet remains unchanged. 

Turin, Jan. 5.—Garibaldi, in accepting the 
Presidency of the Genoa Rifle Association, urged 
them to hasten to prepare to take up arms, “ be- 
cause the moment approaches for giving fresh 
proofs of your bravery.” 


PRUSSIA. 


The King, in addressing the Ministry on New 
Year’s day, said:—“«The year commences with a 
serious aspect throughout the world, rendering it 
the duty of Prussia to be prepared for any eventu- 
alities,” and he asserted that this should be done. 
In reply to the congratulations of the army, he 
said :—* Prussia could calmly behold what events 
may arise from the state of things in non-European 
countries, because his army stands ready, formed 
and armed.” 

RUSSIA. 


An Imperial decree has been issued in conse- 
quence of the recent disturbances, sanctioning 
the closing of the University of St. Petersbury, 
and ordering the dismissal of the professors and 
students. 

St. Petersburg, Jan. 5—It is reported that Rus- 
sia, at the commencement of the difficulty between 
the States of America, employed all her influence 
in favour of peace, and has recently taken steps to 
the same end. The Russian Cabinet has commu- 
nicated to the great Powers all the reports received 
from her representatives at Washington.. 


INDIA. 


A man was captured at Kurrachee, while trying 


to get away from India. He is said to have been 
recoguized as Nena Sahib. . 
CHINA. 


Paris, Nov. 13, via St. Petersburg —The Emperor 
has arrived at Pekin. Prince Kung has been ap- 
pointed Regent. The Supreme Council, composed 
of nembers hostile to the Europeans, is dissolved. 
On-Shun, President of the Finance Department, 
was publicly executed, and two other persons of 
high order were strangled, by order of the Em. 


Married. 


On the evening of the 13th inst., by the Rev. 
Robert Alexander, Mr. Witt1am of 
Cecil county, Maryland, to Miss Lizziz J. McVey, 
of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. J. C. Thom, on Wednesday, the 
8th inst., Mr. Joan G. Lewis to Miss Marrig A. 
Barr; and on the 9th inst., by the same, Mr. 
Henry B. Kent to Miss Jennie W. Balxy. 


By the Rev. James Otterson, at the Presbyterian 
Parsonage, at Greenhill, on the 24th of December, 
Mr. Joun Benson to Miss Susan McCarroui; 
and on the 9th inst., Mr. Anprew Mackuem to 
Miss Mary SHakespPgéarsg, all of New Castle coun- 
ty, Delaware. 

At the Presbyterian Parsonage, in Martinsville, 
on the Lith inst., by the Rev. J. D. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. A. D. Newuanp to Miss Casanpra WELLS. 

On Wednesday, the 15th inst., at the residence 
of the bride's mother, by the Rev. Justus T. 
Mr. J. R McCue wan to Miss Lizzie I. 


TrouD, both of Highland, Chester county, Penn- 
ylvania. By the same, at the same time and 
— Dr. J. C. Stroup to Miss Anniz M. Dutt, 
oth of Moorestown, New Jersey. 

On Thursday, 16th inst., near Birmingham, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. W. A. Hooper, Mr. E. 
L. Witttams to Miss Kare L. Catpwe.t, both of 
Blair county, Pennsylvania. 

On the Ist inst., at the residence of Mr. James 
McKane, the bride’s brother, by the Rev. J. L. Val- 
landigham Mr. Roserts to Miss MarGa- 
ret McKaneg, all of Cecil county, Maryland. 

In Bethany, New York, on the 11th inst., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. Bartaoure, of 
Batavia, to Miss Frances, daughter of Hampen 
Cutver, Esq. 

At the Presbyterian parsonage in Berwick, on 
the 16th inst., by the Rev. James M. Salmon, Mr. 
Isatan W. Savwon, brother of the officiating cler- 
gyman, to Miss Mar@aret Fisuer, both of Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th of December, in Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. RK. C. Bryson, Mr. 
Lysca to Miss Margaret RAssBripGe, 
both of Gordon. 


Obituary. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a ling) 
Died, in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, on the Ist 
inst, Mra. MARGARET CLINGAN, widow of 
Thomas Clingan, aged seventy-three years. 


Died, on the 29th of November, in Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, WILLIAM CAMERON, Jr., 
aged twenty-five years. 

Died, in Newark, New Jersey, on the 13th inst., 
JAMES, youngest son of Dr. JAMES B and 
MARY ANN McNAIR, aged ten years two 
months and three days. 


Died, on the 11th inst., at Fountain Springs, 
Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. ARY 
DUNSIVE, wife of Mr. William Dunsive, and 
daughter of Mr. Carr Wilson, aged thirty-three 
years one month and thirteen days. 

Died, in Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, December 
7th, 1861, after an illness of eight months, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH HULING, aged eighty five years. 
Mrs. Huling was born in Cecil county, Mary- 
land; united herself with the Warrior Run 
Church, Pennsylvania, at the age of nineteen, 
then under the pastoral charge of the Rev. John 
Byson. She lived a consistent life, and her end 
was peace.— Communicated. 

Died, at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
9th inst., Mr. HOMAS J. HIMES, aged thirty 
years. The circumstances in which the death of 
Mr. Himes occurred were peculiarly painful. 
On his way to the post office with letters, writ- 
ten by him to friends at a distance, he was over- 
taken by a train of cars, which, rapidly pass- 
ing, it is supposed produced a giddiness, causing 
him to lose his balance, and falling uniler them, 


der Reed, $35. 


he was instantly deprived of life. His death is 
lamen in the community in which 
he resided, and has involved his family in the 
deepest sorrow and distress. He was a graduate 
of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, where, during 
a season of religious revival, he united with the 
Presbyterian Church. His social qualities, his 
general intelligence, and his many amiable vir- 
tues, endeared him to a large circle of friends 
and acquaintance. Sympathy for the bereaved 
family, and affection for the deceased, were mani- 
fested by the unusually large company that fol- 
lowed his remains to their final resiing-place. 
Only a few months have elapsed since his mar- | 
riage to a lovely young lady: who is thus ear] 
called to mourn the loss of one, in union wi 
whom she fondly anticipated years of comfort and 
happiness.—Communicated. 


Died, at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, January 
6th, 1862, Mrs. ANN ERB, aged eighty-one years. 
It is thought that the character and history of 
the deceased were such as to call for something 
more than a simple announcement of her death. 
She was a lineal descendant of the Huguenots. 
Her maiden name was Depue. Her paternal 
ancestor was one of those, who, for “the faith’s 
sake,” left home and fatherland, after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, and went to Holland, 
sojourning there for a while, and then emigrat- 
ing to free America. His descendants in this 
country continued to manifest love for God's 
truth, and the ordinances of his house. And it 
was chiefly through the zeal and liberality of one 
of them—the grandfather, it is believed of the 
deceased—that more than a hundred years a 
there was erected, on the hill-side skirting the 
Shawnee Flats, the stone church, which a few 
years since was removed, having become unsafe 
through age, and a neat brick structure placed on 
the old foundation. To this little church of her 
fathers, and to the burial-place of her race close 
by it, her heart clung with peculiar love. To 
the church organization there she left a large 
portion of her property; and there, in accordance 
with her oft-repeated request, her dust rests now 
with much of kindred dust. Of her descent from 
those who had borne such noble testimony for 
Christ and the truth, she was accustomed to 
speak much, not in the spirit of boasting, but of 
devout thanksgiving to God that she had been so 
privileged and honoured. And she was not un- 
worthy of such ancestry. Hers was the very 
Huguenot spirit. Her distinguishing charac- 
teristic was, ardent love for the truth in its 
purity, and mae abhorrence of every form of 
error; strong desire for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, and uncompromising hostility 
to evilin any guise; and endowed with superior 
intellectual powers, improved by much reading 
and reflection, and retaining their vigour to the 
last, she was enabled, though leading a very re- 
tired life, and never overstepping those bounds 
which the Bible and good taste assign to women, 
to exert a wide influence for good, and against 
evil, in the commuhity. Chastened by affliction, 
the world had lost its hold upon her. Her body 
the seat of a disease, which makes death probable 
at any moment, she lived for years in constant 
expectation of 2 sudden summons; and this posi- 
tion on the confines of the other world she ac- 
cepted gladly, seeming always like one standing 
on the border, and looking over joyfully into the 
Promised Land. All felt, who were permitted to 
see much of her, that to commune with her was 
to get near the heavenly world. A childless 
widow, yet preferring to have her own house- 
hold, her position was a very isolated one, and 
she was characterized by an active and 

indly interest in those around her; and while 
her own habits were very frugal, toward those in 
whom she took a special interest, and they were 
not a few, she exhibited often much generosit 
with regard to their temporal, as she did muc 
zeal and earnestness with regard to their spiritual 
well-being. There are many to “rise up and call 
her blessed.” - Living so near to heaven, and 
manifesting so much of the spirit of the Master, 
we feel assured that having (as she literally did,) 
slept away her life, it was to “‘sleep _ a 


dotices. 


CHILDREN’S HOME.—The Twelfth Anniver- 
sary of the “Union School and Children’s Home” 
will be held in the Rev. Mr. Chamber’s Church, 
Broad street below Chestnut, drgaerg on 
Monday Evening next, 27th inst., at half-past 
seven o'clock. The Report will be presented, and 
interesting addresses delivered. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL—Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia.— The Rev. J. B. Simmons, 

astor of the Fifth Baptist Church, will preach 
in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, the 
26th inst., at half-past three o’clock. Subject, by 
request, ‘‘God’s Agency in the present War.” 
J. Noten, Superintendent. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make.it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.—The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold its next 
stated meeting in Troy, Pennsylvania, on Tues- 
day next, the 28th inst., at half-past six o'clock, 
Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet in 
the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 
4th of February, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Waits, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Tamaqua, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Tuesday, the 28th of January, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. N. G. Parke, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF OWATONNA.—The Pres- 
bytery of Owatonna will hold its next stated 
meeting at Owatonna on Tuesday, the 18th of 


February, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
H. Caapin, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Cambria, Wis- 
consin, on Thursday, January 30th, at seven 


o’clock, P. M. Hi. M. Rosertson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—Fourth Sabbath in 
January, Rev. Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath 
in February, Rev. Dr. Maclean. 

A. D. Wuirte, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will hold its next stated meet- 
ing at Oneida Castle, New York, on Tuesday, the 
4th of February, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Caspar R. Gregory, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—This Presby- 
tery will hold its next meeting at Ballston Spa, on 
the second Tuesday (llth) of February, at seven 
o'clock, P.M 

The standing rule requires that written narra- 
tives be sent twenty days before the time of meet- 
ing. to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Narrative, Rev. E. Wall. 

Woopsarince, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY.—A pro. 
re-nata meeting of the Presbytery of West eee 
will be held in the Presbyterian church at Wood- 
bury, New Jersey,on Tuesday, the 28th inst. at 
ten o’clock, A. M., to determine what shall be— 
done in view of the Board of Domestic Missions 
refusing to pay missionaries labouring in this 
Presbytery, a8 commissioned for the last six 
months. Also, to receive and act upon a call to 
the Rev. Charles Wood, from the churches of Ab- 
secon and Leeds’ Point. 

A full attendance of members is requested. 

Cuester Barpeman, Moderator. 


- PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 
the following Committees of Visitation to the 
churches under their care: 

Flemington—Mesers. Macnair and Van Wyck, 
fourth Tuesday in January. German Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Spayd, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury ani Forestville— Messrs. Stud 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tigicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- 
day in February. | 
P. O. StuppiForp, Stated Clerk. 


s 


ASHMUN INSTITUTE —The Trustees of the 
Ashmun Institute acknowledge the following 
sums, contributed from December Ist, 1860, to 
December 3list, 1861, viz:—Valley and Sharon 
Presbyterian Churches, by Rev. 8. ©. Jen- 
nings, D.D., $10. Head of Christiana and White 
Clay Creek, $14. Forks of Brandywine Pres- 
byterian Church, $25.25. Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, $42.25. West Spruce Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, $3. Red Clay Creek Pres- 
byterian Church, $15. Chestnut Level Pres- 
byterian Church, $10. Sunbury Presbyterian 
Church, $10. Williamsburg First Presbyterian 
Church, $15.27. Patte son Presbyterian Church, 
$8.40. Huntingdon Presbyterian Church, per 
Rev. William R. Bingham, $52.75. Chanceford 
Presbyterian Church, per Rev. William R. Bing- 
yam, $17. Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church, 
$20. Pequea Church, $12.10. Mra. 
Dr. Allen Campbell, Allegheny City, Pa, $55. 
A Friend to the Cause, $46.10. Mrs. C. iy ae 
Dickey, $28. Joseph Irvin, $5. Rev. 8. C. Hep- 
burn, $10. Miss Cameron, Tennessee, $20. Mrs. 
M. E. Willis, New York, $5. Mrs. M. Cresson, $7. 
Matthew Kean, New Jersey, $10. Rev. Alexan- 
Rev. Samuel Dickey, $10. Total, 

M. Dickey. 


$177.12. 


R. HODGE’S PAMPHLET. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
An Article on the Relations of these Countri 


Reprinted from the January number of the Prince- 
ton Review. Price 15 cents, 
For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3t 
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NEW SsTYLE OF 
ALBUM.—Now ready; 


THE EXTENSION PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, 
holding 12 Portraits, and so arranged that 6 
Portraits may be displayed at one View, or 
the whole mav be fol in Book-form, and 
carried in the Pocket. Price 75 cents. 

An Album, with 12 Portraits, selected from the 
List, $1.35. 

Portraits are 10 cents of 

five Portraits for 25 cents. 

Miuirary Orricers. 

Grex. WASHINGTON, 

§COTT 


“ McCLELLAN, 
McDOWELL, MNE 
SHERMAN, Port Royal, Cot. BERDAN, 
K ; “ GEARY, 
McCALL, “ WISTAR, 
HALLECK “ HOFFMAN, . 
FITZ JOHN PORTER, 


Lizvt. Cot. KANE. 
Navat Orricers. 
Cou. GOLDSBOROUGH, Com. WILKES, 
« DUPONT, “ HOLLINS, Rebel. 
“ FOOT, in command Ligovr. FAIRFAX. 
Mississippi Fleet. 
Civitrans. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Rev. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
For sale oy 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3¢ 


APOTHECARIES.—A favourable opportu- 

- ity is offered to a young Man acquainted 

with the Drug and Apothecary business, to estab- 

lish himself in a Town within sixty miles of 

Negi ae. where there is no other Store of the 

kind. member of tte Presbyterian Church 
preferred. 

“O 


Address 
Office of the Presbyterian. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


jan 25—2t 


ue following article appeared in the New York 
Evangelist, without slightest knowledge or 
pe: on the part of the bookseller of whom it 


A GOOD LIBRARY FOR OUR SABBATH. 
SCHOOLS._HOW SHALL WE GET IT? 


I should have been tly obliged to any one 
who would have solved that ag Be for me a 
year ago. Having now solved it, I offer the result 
to any others who may not as yet be delivered 
from their perplexity. You know A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph, Bookseller, &c., No. 683 Broadway. Send 
him the catalogue of your present library, with 
the amount you wish to expend for a new one, 
and the thing is done. If he does not send you 
the most readable and reliable assortment of 
books that your children ever set eager eyes upon, 
he will serve you very differently from his treat- 
ment of my Sabbath-school. His booksare drawn 
from all sources, many of them panties oY him- 
self, and all are carefully studied by the publisher 
before delivering them to others. I doubt if he 
has a poor book in his whole collection. Parents 
and children are in raptures over the boxful he 
sent us some weeks ago, and say they have not 
found an uninteresting volume among them. I 
have had the pleasure of doing other schools a 
kindness by giving this information, and in hope 
of extending the benefit, I offer the result of one 
experiment to the readers of the ees oo 

Pastor. 


From the New York Observer. 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY.—In our advertising columns will be 
found a copy of a letter on this subject, add 
by a pastor to the editors of the Boa clist. We 
may add that Mr. Randolph has had large expe- 
rience in this kind of work, having been for more 
than twenty years in the service of one of our re- 
ligious publishing societies, and for the last ten 
oe in business on his own account. Havin 

ad occasion to apply to Mr. Randolph for suc 
service ourselves, we know that those who ma 
wish to make purchases of this kind will do we 
to avail themselves of the suggestions of “A Pas- 
tor,” and we are assured that in so doing they will 
not be disappointed. jan 25—3teow 


ITERARY INSTITUTE TO LEASE.—The 
Marshall Collegiate Institute, of Mercers- 
burg. Franklin county, Pennsylvenia, will be 
leased, for educational purposes, on the Ist day of 
April, 1262, consisting of the large Preparator 
building, Mansion House, and Hall, fitted up wit 
school furniture. Suitable grounds attached, em- 
bracing every convenience, costing thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The Trustees are ready to receive 
proposals. Address any of the undersigned, 
Rev. Dr. P. SCHAFF, 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS CREIGH, 
ATCHISON RITCHEY, 
JOHN SHIRTS, 


Committee. 


jan 25—6t 
} ON. GEORGE SHARSWOOD.— We have 
just published a very fine Card Photograph 


of the Hon. Geores SHarswoop. Price 25 cents. 
*,* Mailed free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
dec 25—I1t 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 

TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1862—Just 

published, contains the following articles: ad 
Art. I.—God and Revelation. 

“ II.—Memoirs of Philip de Mornay. 

“ IlI.—The Human Body as related te Sancti- 

fication. 

“ I[V.—Bilderdijk. 

« V.—Are there too many Ministers? 

“ Vi—England and America. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to = of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, _ 
at the rate of two dolldrs and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to Nay ear of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4, Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25. 
by mail, postage paid. , 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 

r year. 

Phe abeve are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 

ed to remit by check or draft, to order of 
PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


jee Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our risk. jan 25—3st 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—WDo. 530 
Broadway, New York—Have just ready: 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second 
Series. Uniform with the First Series. 75 cents. 
Also, a new edition of the First Series. 75 cents. 
The Postman’s Bag. Sixteen Illustrations. 75 


cents. 
Miss MARSH’S TRACTS. 
1. The Voice of Ho 5 cents. 
2. Brave, Kind,and Happy. 5 cents. 
3. Ready. 5 cents. 
Midnight Chimes. Containing the above. Cloth, 
25 cents. 


The Near and Heavenly Horizon3. By Madame 
De Gasparin. $l. 


The Pathways of Promise. 18mo, magenta 
edge, neat. 50 cents. 
—— ts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. 


Hall. $1. 

Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

_ Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of John Angell:James. Including an 
unfinished sehegrerhy. Edited by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 

A Commentary on the Greek Text of the ae 

tle to the Ephesians. By John Eadie, D.D., D. 


8vo. $3. 
BY A. L. O. E. 
Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play-Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief's Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 


Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 


25 cents. 

Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 

Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 

The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“Eriglish Hearts.” 25 cen 


ts. 
Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. — 


Stewart. 75 cents. 

The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. New edition. 50 cents. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. | 

Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo’s 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents. 

IN PRESS. i 3 

1. The Life of Arthur Vandeleur of the Royal 

Artillery. By the Author of the “ Life of Captain 


Vicars.” 


2. God’s Way of Peace. A Book forthe Inquir- 


ing. By the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 

3. Health. By Dr. John Brown, author of 
and His Friends.” 

4. Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 

5. Christian Thought and Work. By W. L. 
Alexander, D.D. 


6. The Influence of the Supernatural ‘on the 


Natural. By McCosh. 
7. Dr. Px & Brown’s Exposition of Hebrews.’ 
Two volumes. $8vo.. 


8. Shady Side. New edition. | S| 

9. The Canon of Scripture. By Dr.Gaussen. _ 

10. The Sympathy of Christ with Man. By 

11. Life of Juliane, Sister of William, Prince of 
Orange. 

12. The ‘Religion of Life. By the Rev. Dr 
Guthri 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3t 


uthrie. 
13. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. L. 0. E. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


By Dr. John 
versity Dorpat, ol. rom the 
tw the Present Time. Philadel- 
pp. 454. 
ven @ cursory examination will enable the 


sterling value of this Text-Book. 
in the two 


5 


performed it 
: The American student is 
placed under obligation to him for his labours. 


Text-Book as unequalled, and properly presumes 
that it-is. e-book which will be acceptable in all 


= 


teste the su study. 
Hyung ov Farts asp Hors. Second Series. By 
Horatigs .Bonar,.D.D,, Kelso, New York, 1862, 
Robert Carter. William 
~-8,&- Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 
yrs shot volume, rich in its exterior and 
interior,’ “Few ‘modern writers of sacred poetry 
ate’ tore ‘widely known in our country than Dr. 
a6 scarcely one of our religious newspapers 
net levied upon him for the enrichment of 
ir columns. The two series published by the 
Messrs. Carters abound, in an unusual degree, in 
the charms of sacred poesy, and are the repository 
of bymns of the beast, in which fuith and hope 
receive their due expression. We commend the 
yulumes cordially, assured that they will find a 
sympathetic cord in every Christian heart. 


Young Frasxiin; or, The Right Road 
rough Life, A Story to show how Young 
“Benjamin learned the Principles which raised 
him from s Printer’s Boy to the first Ambas- 
igador-of the American Republic. A Boy’s 
- Book on: Boy's own Subject. By Henry May: 
ft author of “Young Humphrey Davy,” &c. 
"With Ifustrations by John Gilbert. New York, 
‘1862, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 561. 
- Benjamin Franklin must ever remain a standing 
exemple of the successful. man, who, by &n in- 
domitable determination, struggled up the hill of 
fe, from its lowest base to its highest eminence. 
epprentice, we find the embryo of the future 
: ‘ and ambassador. His life 
wes written by himeelf, and afterwards by many 
others, and it still retains its freshness. Mr. May- 
lew’ has given us another version in the form of a 
story, pleasantly written, and indebted for its fill- 
ing up to the imagination of the author. We have 
no doubt the boys will like it, and, if so disposed, 
may draw from it amusement, as well as good 
and stimulating lessons. 
Cans; Brave, Kind, and Happy. 
-Raapdy; by the author of “ Memormls of Captain 
" Hedley Vicars,” &c. New York, 1862, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, Wiliam 8. § 
Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 88. 

These practical tracts are comprised in the little 
volume before us, or may be had separately at the 
publishers. Miss Marsh is well known for her 
benevolent efforts among the labouring men of 
England, and her tracts, which have reference to 
them, are of more than local interest. They evince 
a deep and enlightened benevolence, and clearly 
demonstrate: how large an amount of good may 
be accomplished ‘by persevering Christian effort. 
The world would be all the better by a multipli- 
cation of this type of character. 


or cue oF ovr Saviour. A 
Christmas Carol. By Juliet H. L. Campbell. 


Philadelphia, 1862, J. B. Lippincott § Co. 16mo, , 


. 36. 
‘ a brochure, gotten up with the best appliances 
of the typographical art. Mrs. Campbell is more 
than a versifier—she is a poet, and the inspiration 
is seen in the carol, although we had rather she 
had treated the general subject independently of 
an apocryphal legend. The fancies concerning 
the Saviour’s early life, however popular they may 
once haye been, detract from the dignity of his 
person, and cannot be made otherwise, even un- 
der'the forms of poetry. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received Littell’s Living Age, which 
- is always interesting, and not at all inferior in 
these numbers, 920, 921. ; 

» Also, The Pulpit and Rostrum, Nos. 24 and 25, 
which is designéd to embrace lectures, sermons, 
and orations, with reference to the state of the 
times. It is an excellent repository. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, from the 
New York publishers, Leonard Scott & Co, has 
good articles, but is incurably hostile to our country, 
and disparages it whenever an occasion Offers. 
The contents are:—1. Captain Clutterbuck’s Cham- 
-pagne—A_ West Indian Reminiscence—Part [II. 
2. Augustus Welby Pugin. 3. Chronicles of Car- 
lingford—The Doctor's Family —Part 4. Was- 
sail—A Christmas Story—Part I. 5. A Word 
from'a New Dictionary—“Fiunkeyism.” 6. Fech- 
ter in Hamietand Othello 7. A Month with the 
Rebels. 8. Some Account of Both Sides of the 
American War. 


- ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Ovpy of a Note from Miss Marsh, addressed to 
‘the. Street Prayer-Meeting, New York. 


Baceennam Rectory, Kenr, 8. 


7 December 3d, 1861. 
Dear and Honoured Christian Friends— 
* With implicit confidence in your brother- 
ly kindness and love, “taught of God,” 
I venture to entreat your prayers, and, 
through you, the prayers of all praying 
America, that so terrible a curse be not 
permitted to fall, as a war between our 
countries! America—our kindred nation! 
America—to whom we have looked for 
strength and support in event of a war of 

ed or no creed, against Protestant Chris- 
tianity! America—to whom we owe, under 
God, our first draught of revival life! 
America—one, both as to every high and 
holy sympathy, how should we bear a sepa- 
ration the one from the other! 

The God of peace wake and keep peace 
between our countries! And will you not, 
beloved Christian brothers and sisters, ob- 
tain the blessing promised to the peace- 
makers, by praying for the things that 
make for peace? Yours in Him whose 
name is Prince of Peace, 


Tae AuTHor or 
or Captain Vicars.”’ 


-RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


The following are worthy of being printed 
in letters of gold, and being placed in a 
conspicuous position in every household: 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children always understand that you 
mean exactly what you say. 

8. Never promise them any thing unless 
you are sure you can give them what you 
romise. 

_ 4. If you tell a child to do any thing, 
show him .how to do it, and see that it is 
done. 
_ § Always punish your children for wil- 
fully disobeying you, but never punish in 


- 


anger. | 
_ 6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex yu or make you lose your self-com- 
man 


7. If they give way to petulance and 
temper, wait till they are calm, and then 
gently reason with them om the impropriety 
of their conduct. - 

8. Remember*that a little present pun- 
ishment, when the occaion arises, is much 
more effectual than the threatening of a 
greater punishment, should the fault be 

. Never give your n any thin 
because they cry for it. 
~ 10. On no account allow them to do at 
ove time what you have forbidden, under 
the same circumstances, at another. | 

1l. Teach them that the only sure and 

_ 12. Acoustom them to make their little 
recitals the ‘perfect trath. 
_ 18. Never allow of-tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self- 
indulgenée, ig: the Sppointed and sure me- 
thod of securing happiness. 


in which this branch of knowledge | 


-shocks have been felt at Resina. 


HYMN OF FORBEARANCE. 


BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 


O! living were a bitter thing, 
A riddle without reasons, 
Jf each sat lonely, gathering 
Within his own heart’s narrow ring, 
The hopes and fears encambering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 


Thank God, that in life’s little day, 
Between our dawn and setting, 

We have kind deeds to give away, 

Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 

And strength, when we are wronged, to stay, 
Forgiving and forgetting! 


Thank God for other feet that be 
By ours in life’s wayfaring; 
For blessed Christian charity, 
_ Believing good she cannot see, 
Suffering her friend’s infirmity — 
Enduring and furbearing! 


We all are travellers, who throng 
A thorny road together ; at 

And if some pilgrim not so strong 

As I, but foot-sore, does me wrong, 

I'll make excuse; the road is lung, 
And stormy is the weather. 


What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our way, 

Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray 
With purchase of his sighing? 


Most like our lord are they who bear 
Like him long with the sinning ; 

The music of long-suffering prayer 

Bring angels down God’s golden stair, 

Like those through Olivet’s darkened air, 
Who saw our life beginning. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


We have only had as yet, says the Edin- 
burgh Witness, telegraphic accounts of the 
fresh eruption of Vesuvius, but the letters 
of correspondents received within the last 
few days furnish us with some particulars 
of this awful volcanic outbreak. One ac- 
count, written from Naples, on the 12th of 
December, says: 

‘Tt would be scarcely possible to exagger- 
ate the state of excitement in which the in- 
habitants of that district which lies between 
Portici and Pompeii have existed for the 
last few days, and not without good cause, 
as since Sunday the aspect of Vesuvius has 
been as if its jaws were opening to swallow 
up the little towns perched in such danger- 
ous proximity to the volcano, which, for 
eighteen centuries, has been threatening to 
destroy them. Even now the mountain is 
heaving, as it were, with ceaseless par- 
oxysms, and no one can say that any place 
nearer than Naples is safe, if, indeed, the 
city itself is out of danger. Twice at least, 
in 512 and in 1707, Naples has been in 
imminent peril. The people are supersti- 
tious, and priests are not wanting to preach 
to their timid hearers the terrible doctrine 
that this is the judgment of heaven upon 
infidels and rebels. So you may easily pic- 
ture the state of mind of the poor, ignorant, 
and naturally timid Neapolitans. As for 
the town of Torre del Greco, which num- 
bers more than 15,000 inhabitants, it is 
indeed a city of desolation. If ever there 
were two places really built over fires con- 
cealed under treacherous ashes, they are 
Torre del Greco and Resina, which contains 
over 10,000 inhabitants, whose houses stand, 
as it were, in the centre of the old lava stream 
which swept Herculaneum from the face of 
the earth. At both of these, fear of erup- 
tions is chronic, and the first trembling of 
the earth awakened the terror of the Torre 
del Grecans, 6000 of whom fled during 
Sunday, chiefly to Torre-Anunziata, another 
small neighbouring town, the next station 
before getting to Pompeii. 
this hurried migration was very striking, 
each family carrying its household gods, 
and flying from their tottering homes to 
another refuge, which stands close to the 
greatest ruin ever caused by the scourge 
from which they were themselves flying. 
What a memento mori is presented by 
Pompeii, in its ruin to the dwellers in this 
volcanics land, which now trembles beneath 
their feet, and illumines their path with 
stranger flames of sulphurous fire! 

‘¢ According to the official statement made 
by Signur Palmieri, director of the Vesu- 
vian Observatory, the first sigas of eruption 
‘were indicated by Lamont’s apparatus, on 
Saturday. The next day there was a con- 
tinued trembling, aad frequent, though 
slight, shocks of earthquake. At eight 
o’clock, A.M., on the 9th, the great fissure 
above Torre del Greco burst out, and dis- 
charged smoke and cinders—the lava first 
in solid substance, and afterwards liquid— 
which destroyed some cottages, and burnt 
up what growing crops there were on that 
arid hillside. This is the vineyard from 
which much of the wine of Naples, and 
some of the ‘Lacryma Christi,’ comes; but 
at this season, luckily, little damage will be 
done to the vines. During the night the 
visible eruption ceased for some hours, but 
the terrible sounds of the rolling of the fire- 
waves was heard throughout the whole 
night, till at nine o’clock, A.M., the lava 
burst forth afresh, and also issued in tor- 
rents from several fissures nearer the Na- 
ples road. It was from the greatest of 
these fissures that Sir William Hamilton, 
in 1794, saw the channels of fire which 
flowed across the road to the sea, while 
flames burst out from fifteen different 
mouths, and explosions, like heavy artil- 
lery kept crashing around him. Then, as 
now, the great crater had been for some 
time unnaturally quiet. Convulsions of 
nature, like other events, repeat them- 
selves; and, while observing how like the 
picture drawn by Sir William was to that 
now unfolded before the eyes of the terrified 
natives, it was impossible not to reflect that 
it was then only the direction taken by the 
burning torrent, (which just avoided the 
two towns Del Greco and Anunziata,) that 
prevented the writer from being the Pliny 
of a second Pompeii, and that now, perhaps, 
the fatal stream might take a more disas- 
trous course. It is impossible to describe 
the infernal beauty of the scene—the unna- 
tural darkness, partially relieved by the un- 
earthly glare—the roar of the sea of fire, 
which overpowered the waves which were 
breaking on the neighbouring shore; the 
rush of frightened women, hushed into un- 
usual silence, flying from one danger, per- 
haps to run into still greater destruction; 
the heavy rolling of the baggage-wagons, 
which were sent up in numbers; the tread 
of soldiers, who came to keep order amoag 
the panic-stricken crowd, made together a 
scene which will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 

‘‘ As soon as the news reached Turin, the 
Minister of the Interior telegraphed to 
General La Marmora to do all that could 
be done to assist the victims of this awful 
catastrophe, but the General has been on 
the spot from the first, and had done all 
that man could do. The engineers are 
doing their best to prevent accidents, and 
patrols are keeping off the too eager specta- 
tors (chiefly our countrymen,) from the 
falling houses and the crumbling ruins, 
which at every instant totter to the earth, 
which shakes beneath them. The air is 
filled with a perpetual cloud of black ashes, 
which cover the whole scene. It is now 
calculated that the lava covers a surface of 
two miles, by half.a mile. The road and 
railroad are to-day quite stopped, and a 
steamer plies between Naples and Castella- 
mare. Subscriptions are already set on foot 
for the sufferers, who have been treated 
with the greatest kindness by the Neapoli- 
tans, and the inhabitants of the villages 
near the devoted town itself. Further 
It is said 
that this is the tenth time that Torre del 
Greco has been more or less destroyed by 
volcanic eruptions, and yet it has always 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


been rebuilt bigger, and more strongly than 
before, and has always contained a large 
and increasing population. As yet, the 
only fatal accident I have heard of has been 
the death of a boy, struck on the temple 
by astone. With the earth gaping to en- 
gulph us, and the ground trembling under 
our feet, we can hardly be expected to pay 
much attention to private business or public 
politics.” 

Another account states that pillars of. 
smoke, estimated to be 10,000 feet in height, 
hang above the mountain, eclipsing the 
rising sun from Naples. The wind carries 
the upper volumes of those columns far out 
to sea, scattering Sorrento, Capri, and the 
blue waves with a scum which clogs the 
fisherman’s oar, and makes the goats leave 
off grazing. The market-boats bound for 
Naples make their way with lamp and com- 
pass through this diurnal night, seeing 
nothing in the thick sky but the lightnings 
and the crimson smoke wreaths of ‘Il Ve- 
suvio’’ Close to the explosions, as at Torre 
del Greco, this dust covers every thing, 
falling on the houses, already ruined by 
the earthquake, like a winding sheet on the 
dead. As far off as Anunziata, and the 
country about Castellamare, the soil is black- 
ened with the fine grit, and the olives, 
ilices, and orange trees are hidden with it. 

In the town of Torre del Greco the ground 
has, says a third account, opened so as to 
form a cavity eight or ten metres in width ; 
and the Strada del Campanile also presents 
deep and wide crevices. The paving, form- 
ed of long flags of lava, is displaced, and all 
the palaces have their walls cracked, so that 
many of them may fall at any moment. 
One correspondent counted twenty-seven 
failen houses on the evening of the 11th. 
Some of them were three or four stories in 
height, and came down with a fearful crash, 
covering the street with their ruins. A 
splendid palace opposite the church of Santa 
Maria di Constantinopoli, was instantly 
changed into a heap of rubbish. On the 
9th and 10th, carpenters and masons were 
busily engaged in strengthening and repair- 
ing the houses damaged by the first shock, 
but before night on the 10th, the safety of 
all the buildings was so far compromised, 
that the work was abandoned, and they 
must fall like the rest. The circulation of 
carriages in the streets has been forbidden, 
as the least shock might occasion other 
catastrophes, especially in the low quarters 
of the town. 

M. Palmiari has issued another report on 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which states that 
on the 14th December, the sismograph in- 
dicated fresh shocks of earthquake. The 
mountain cast forth quantities of ashes and 
smoke until 8 A. M. 

Naples, Dec. 18.—Vesuvius has recom- 
menced casting forth ashes. 
report states that Torre del Greco has risen 
to an extent of one metre. 

Turin, Dec. 19.—The eruption of Vesu- 
vius is diminishing in force. The sismo- 
graph, however, continues to indicate slight 
shocks of earthquake. 


A BUFFALO HUNT. 


The Red River Nor’ wester, of November 
15th, has the following account of the last 
Buffalo hunt :—“ From the Pembina moun- 
tains, the usual rendezvous, the hunters set 
off, about the middle of September—105 
riders and some 600 carts, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. William Hallet. The holding 
of a grand Peace Conference with Met- 
tonaka, (the Medicine Bear, ) a Sioux Chief, 
was one of their performances. He was 
attended by a dozen warriors, who all came 
to lend a hand tothe pacification. There 
was plenty of smoke and palaver, and many 
were the pledges of amity exchanged. Buf. 
faloes were not foynd in any numbers till 
the ‘hunters came near the Little Souris, 
where they had six races, in which 500 
buffaloes were killed. Here they stopped a 
week making pemican, in full view of a 
great number of wolves, who were prowling 
about in large numbers, and with such 
audacity that dozens were seen at a time, 
not half a mile from the camp. About 400 
of these gentry were caught on the trip. 
Two days subsequently the hunters divided 
into two bands; one section of about 40 
riders and 300 carts went towards the 
Devil’s Lake, in the neighbourhood of 
which they ran several herds of buffaloes. 
Six hundred fine cows were killed, where- 
upon the bulls’ meat, with which they had 
previously loaded up, was thrown away to 
the wolves. Scratched faces, sprains, con- 
tusions, of all kinds, and dislocated shoulders 
fell to the lot of numbers of the hunters. 
He was a bold rider, and had an extra fine 
horse, who escaped performing a somerset 
in these wild, reckless races over the ground 
honey-combed with badger and fox holes, 
and crannies of all sorts and sizes.” 


SPIDERS FORETELL the WEATHER. 


Quartremar Disjouval, a Frenchman by 
birth, was Adjutant-General in Holland, 
and took an active part on the side of the 
Dutch patriots who.revolted against the 
Stadtholder. On the arrival of the Prus- 
sian army under the Duke of Brunswick, 
he was immediately taken, tried, and hav- 
ing been condemned to twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment, was incarcerated in a dun- 
geon at Utrecht, where he remained eight 
years. Spiders, which are the constant, 
and frequently the only companions of the 
unhappy inmates of such places, were al- 
most the sole living objects which Disjouval 
saw in the prison of Utrecht. Partly to 
beguile the tedious monotony of his life, 
and partly from a taste for natural history 
which he had imbibed, he began to seek 
employment, and eventually found amuse- 
ment in watching the habits and movements 
of his tiny fellow-prisoners. He soon re- 
marked that certain actions of the spiders 
were immediately connected with approach- 
ing changes in the weather. A violent 
pain on one side of his head, to which he 
was subject at such times, had first drawn 
his attention to the connection between 
such changes and corresponding movements 
among the spiders. For instance, he re- 
marked that those spiders which spun a 
large web, in a wheel-like form, invariably 
withdrew from his cell when he had his bad 
headache, and that those two signs, namely, 
the pain in his head and the disappearance 
of the spiders, were as invariably followed 
by very severe weather. So often as his 
headache attacked him, so regularly did the 
spiders disappear, and then rain and North- 
east winds prevailed for several days. As 
the spiders began again to show themselves 
in their webs, and display their usual activ- 
ity, so did his pain gradually leave him un- 
til he got well, and the fine weather re- 
turned. 

Further observations confirmed him in 
believtng these spiders to be, in the highest 


degree, sensitive of approaching changes in 


the atmosphere, and that their retirement 
and re-appearance, their weaving and gene- 
ral habits, were so intimately connected with 
changes in the weather, that he concluded 
they were, of all things, best fitted to 
give accurate intimation when severe wea- 
ther might be expected. In short, Disjou- 
val pursued these inquiries and observations 
with so much industry and intelligence, that 
by remarking the habits of his spiders, he 
was at length enabled to prognosticate the 
approach of severe weather from ten to fif- 
teen days before it set in, which is proved 
by the following fact, which led to his re- 
lease. 

When the troops of the French Republic 
overran Holland in the winter of 1794, and 
kept pushing forward over the ice, a sudden 
and unexpected thaw, in the early part of 
the month of December, threatened the de- 
struction of the whole army, unless it was 
instantly withdrawn. The French generals 
were thinking seriously of accepting a sum 
offered by the Dutch, and withdrawing their 


troops, when Disjouval, who hoped that the 


An official 


success of the Republican army might lead 
to his release, used every exertion, and at 
length succeeded in getting a letter con- 
veyed to the French General in January, 
1795, in which he pledged himself, from 
the peculiar actions of the spiders, of whose 
movements he was now enabled to judge 
with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen 
days there would commence a most severe 
frost, which would make the French mas- 
ters of all the rivers, and afford them suffi- 
cient time to complete and make sure of 
the conquest they had commenced, before 
it should be followed by a thaw. 

The commander of the French forces 
believed his prognostications, and perse- 
vered. The cold weather which Disjouval 
had announced, made its appearance in 
twelve days, and, with such intensity that 
the ice over the rivers and canals became 
capable of bearing the heaviest artillery. 
On the 28th of January, 1795, the French 
army entered Utrecht in triumph, and 
Quartremar Disjouval, who had watched 
the habits of his spiders with much intelli- 
gence and success, was, as a reward for his 
ingenuity, released from prison. 


NEW MINERAL. 


Wagite is the name given to a new 
mineral lately discovered in the Ural moun- 
tains. It presents the appearance of a con- 
cretion of crusts, the surface of which 
bristles with small asperities which, seen 
through a magnifying glass, have the appear- 
ance of brilliant crystals resembling zeolite. 
Their colour isa light blue, with a tendency 
to green. The specific gravity of this min- 
eral is 2.7, its hardness 5; it is soluble in 
acid without effervescence, yields water by 
calcination, is unfusible under the blow- 
pipe, becoming opaque by the action of the 
flame; with borax it yields a colourless 
glass. 


UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie has referred, in his 
Psychological Inquiry, to a very remark- 
able quality of the brain, a quality Dr. 
Carpenter calls unconscious cerebration. It 
often happens that, after accumulating a 
number of facts in an inquiry, the mind 
becomes so confused in contemplating them, 
that it is incapable of proceeding with its 
labours of arrangement and elaboration ; 
dismayed at the chaotic heap, it backs, as 
it were, upon itself, and we feel certain it 
is no use cudgelling our dull brains any 
longer. After a little while, however, with- 
out having once consciously recurred to the 
subject, we find, to our surprise, that the 


confusion which involved the question has 


entirely subsided, and every fact has fallen 
into its right place. It is possible that the 
brain can, without our knowledge, select 
and eliminate, aggregate and segregate facts 
as subtlely as the digestive organs act upon 
food introduced inio the stomach. 

Sir Henry Holland is inclined to dissent 
from such a conclusion, and leans rather to 
the explanation of the phenomena which 
Sir Benjamin Brodie has himself suggested 
—namely, that the seeming ordering pro- 
cess may be accounted for by supposing 
that all the unnecesssary facts fade from 
the memory, whilst those which are essen- 
tial for the ultimate arrangement and clas- 
sification of the subject under consideration 
are left clear of the weeds that before en- 
cumbered them. But this explanation in- 
volves a confession of an eliminative pro- 
cess going on unconsciously in the brain, 
which appears little less wonderful than a 
hidden cogitation. Why should the essen- 
tial facts alone fade? We see no reason 
why we should refuse to recognize masked 
operations of the mind. Surely we see 
every day examples of cerebral acts being 
performed, of which the individual after- 
wards is totally oblivious. 

Let us instance, for example, the mental 
impression engraved with a searing iron as 
it were, upon the brain in moments of 
delirium. Under chloroform, again, the 
mind is often in a great state of exalta- 
tion, and goes through mental labour of a 
kind calculated, one would imagine, to 
leave traces behind it on the memory; 
nevertheless, water does not more readily 
give up impressions made upon it than 
does the tablet of the brain under this 
influence. Even in our dreams, of which 
we take no notice, but which are patent to 
bystanders by our speech and action, there 
must be plenty of ‘‘unconscious cerebra- 
tion.” Indeed, Sir Henry Holland, in 
reference to a vague feeling that all of us 
have experienced when engaged in any 
particular act, that ‘“we have gone through 
it all before,’”’ endeavours to explain it by 
supposing that the faint shadow of a dream 
has suddenly, and for the first time, come 
to our recollection in a form so unusual, 
that it seems as though we had acted the 
part before in another world. That we go 
through brain-work unconsciously, we have, 
therefore, no doubt, and we see no reason 
why we should deny the existence of power 


seated in the brain, whose duty it is silently - 


to sift the grain from the husk in the im- 
mense mass of mental pabulum supplied by 
the senses.—Edinburgh Review. 


AN ODD FISH. 


The Hassar, (Doras costata,) a South 
American fish, makes rather long journeys 
on land; and will go on the whole night 
through, in search of fresh water, when the 
pond in which it has hitherto lived dries 
up. The shelly plates which cover the 
body, and the hard ventral fins, enable it to 
perform such atour. It can even live for 
several hours in the hottest sunshine. The 
Indians, who often fill baskets with these 
emigrants, (for the flesh is very dainty,) 
assert quite correctly, that the Hassar takes 
a stock of water with it for the journey. 


If it finds all the ponds dried up, it beds 


itself in the soft slimy soil, and subsides 
into a state of asphyxia, until the rainy sea- 
son arouses it again. 

But even more than through its migra- 
tions, is this remarkable fish distinguished 
by its maternal affection, only found in this 
instance among fish. Sir Richard Schom- 
burgh, in his Travels in British Guiana, 
tells us that not only does the Hassar form 
a perfect nest for its spawn, of all sorts of 
fibres among the aquatic plants, but it 
watches with the most active maternal care 
till the young brood slip out. The nest is 
a real work of art, like that of the magpie. 
In April, the Hassar begins forming the 
nest, until it resembles a hollow globe, 
flattened at the poles, the upper one of 
which reaches the surface of the water. 
An orifice, fitted to the size of the mother, 
opens into the interior. The maternal 
anxiety of the Hassar is, however, shame- 
fully perverted to its destruction. A small 
basket is held before the hole, which may 
be easily found. The nest is then gently 
tapped, and the Hassar rushes furiously into 
the basket, with bristling spines, which in- 
flict a tolerably severe wound.—Sixpenny 
Magazine. 


A RAG BRIGADE. 


A curious-statement is, it is said, shortly 
to be tried in London, to turn tke scarcity 
of rags to good account. A rag-collecting 
brigade is to be formed, to consist of boys 
—of course otherwise neglected and uncared 
for—who are to be organized under a com- 
mittee, and who are to go from door to 
door, asking wives and servants whether 
they have any rags to sell. The boys are to 
have trucks, and will be furnished with 
weights and scales, and will buy rags at a 
settled price, giving a printed memorandum 
for the weight and price. The boys will 


then take their rags to a store-room, where 


they will be sorted and prepared for the 
wholesale dealers. The rag brigade, like 
the shoe-black brigade, will be dressed in 
uniform, and will be under proper control 
and care, morally and pecuniarily. — 


TERRIFIC COMBAT. 


An extraordinary disturbance arose in 
Edmond’s menagerie, at Newcastle, Eng- 
land, on a recent Saturday night. The 
exhibition was closed, and the majority of 
the men employed about the caravans had 
repaired to their lodgings at a neighbouring 
inn. A policeman who was passing, heard 
a loud crash in a caravan, which proved to 
be one occupied by a Bengal tiger, followed 
by the noise of a fierce struggle. In a very 
short time the men were called from their 
lodgings, and, having obtained lights, about 
a dozen of them entered the menagerie. It 
was feared that the tiger, which is known 
to be a most ferocious beast, had broken 
through the bars of its cage, and was at 


large in the area; but, on approaching the | 


caravan where it was usually confined, the 
men saw that the enraged animal had broken 
through a wooden partition into an adjoin- 
ing cage containing a single panther, with 
which it was engaged in a terrible combat. 
An iron bar was brought into requisition, 
and the tiger was strongly belaboured, with 
a view to driving him back into his com- 
partment, and rescuing the panther from 
his clutches. These means, however, only 
exasperated the royal beast still further, 
and, after a fearful fight of not less than 
ten minutes’ duration, be succeeded in 
seizing the exhausted panther by the throat, 
in his powerful jaws, and held him with 
bull-dog tenacity until he was quite dead. 
The tiger then, as if satisfied that his work 
was completed, walked quietly into his own 
compartment, and allowed a new partition 
board to be thrust between himself and the 
body of his vanquished antagonist. The 
scene is described as one of great excite- 
ment among those who witnessed the en: 
counter; but strange to relate, notwithstand- 
ing the unusual disturbance among their 
fellow-prisoners, all the other animals in the 
large collection lay perfectly quiet in their 
cages. The panther, which was valued at 
one hundred guineas, was taken out quite 
dead; and the tiger is said to be the animal 


_ that killed a lioness in London, some time 


ago. 


THE SIN THAT KILLED THE BABY. 


A correspondent writes to the American 
Agriculturist to the following effect :—* ‘I 
recently attended the funeral of a child of 
three or four summers. The minister, dur- 
ing his remarks, dwelt upon the fact that 
death was the result of sin, which I agreed 
with; but I thought, while looking upon 
the lifeless little form, that the sin which 
killed this little one was the sin against nat- 
ural as well as spiritual laws. She was clad 
for the grave in the garment she had worn 
while living, and the bare neck and arms, 
exposed while the child was in health, to 
gratify the vanity of the parents, had in- 
vited the disease which proved fatal. That 
was the sin which killed the baby, and 
which is making fearful work with hundreds 
of others, whose parents prefer fashion to 
health, and the exhibition of their children’s 
beauty to the safety of their lives.” 


[This language is none too strong. It is | 


positively wicked to subject young children 
to such treatment, which would be fatal to 
adults of vigorous constitution. In our 
changeable climate, especially, too great 
precaution can scarcely be taken to guard 
the throat and lungs from disease. They 
need not be kept muffled with warm cloth- 
ing, but should always have sufficient protec- 
tion to guard against the sudden changes 
for which this country is noted. Keep the 
children’s chests and arms covered, if you 
would have them healthy.— Ld. Agricul. ] 


TRUST IN THE LORD AT ALL TIMES 


Paul Gerhardt, a German poet and di- 
vine, was born in Saxony, in 1805. He 
entered the ministry, and for ten years 
performed the duties of his sacred office in 
the Nicolai Church, at Berlin. ‘But his 
religious sentiments,” writes his biographer, 
‘¢did nat wholly coincide with those of the 
king, and Gerhardt, too conscientious and 
too decided to affect opinions which he did 
not entertain, was deprived of his appoint- 
ment, and ordered to quit the country. 
Utterly destitute, not knowing where to lay 
his head, or provide for his helpless family, 
he left the home where he had spent so 
many happy years. But no affliction, how- 
ever terrible, could shake his confidence 
in Divine wisdom and mercy. After some 
consideration, he determined on directing 
his steps to his native land, Saxony, where 
he yet hoped to find friends. The journey, 
performed on foot, was long and weary. 
Gerhardt bore up manfully; his heart failed 
him only when he gazed on his wife and 
his little ones. When night arrived, the 
travellers sought repose in a little village 
inn, by the roadside, where Gerhardt’s wife, 
unable to restrain her anguish, gave way to 
a burst of natural emotion. Her husband, 
concealing his anxious cares, reminded her 
of that beautiful verse of Scripture, ‘Trust 
in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 
not to thine own understanding; in all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.’ 

‘‘The words uttered to comfort his afflict- 
ed partner impressed his own mind so deep- 
ly, that, seating himself in a Nittle arbour in 
the garden, he composed a hymn,” of which 
Madame de Pontes gives us the following 
translation: 

«Commend thy ways, O mortal! 

And humbly raise thy sighs 

To Him, who in his wisdom, 
Rules earth, and sea, and skies. 

He who for all has found a spot,! 
Wind, wave, and ocean dread, 

Will find a place, O! doubt it not, 
Thy foot can likewise tread ! 


In Him alone confide thou must, 
Ere he will bless thy deed; 

In His word must thou put thy trust, 
If thy work shall succeed. 

Murmur, and vain repining, 
And etfort—all will fail; 

God will not listen unto these— 
Prayer can alone prevail, 


All means and ways possessing, 
Whate’er he does is right; 
His every deed a blessing, 
His steps one path of light! 
To thee it is not given 
The tempest’s rage to quell; 
God reigns supreme in heaven, 
And all he does is well. 


True, it may seem a moment 
As though thou wert forgot, 

As though he were unmind ful 
Of thine unhappy lot; 

As though thy grief and anguish 

| Reached not the eternal throne, 

And thou wert left to languish 

In sorrow and alone. 


But if, though much should grieve thee, 
Thy faith shall ne‘er have ceased, 
Be sure he will relieve thee, 
When thou expect'st it least. 
Then hail to thee victorious! 
Thou hast, and thou alone, 
The honour bright and glorious, 
The conquest and the throne.” 


Not many hours after Gerhardt had thus 
expressed his unshaken faith in the Most 
High, he found by experience that God in- 
deed had not forgotten him. ‘ Evening had 
now deepened, and the pastor and his wife 
were about to retire to rest, when two gen- 
tlemen entered the little parlour in which 
they were seated. They began to converse 
with the. poet, and told him that they were 
on their way to Berlin, to seek the deposed 
clergyman, Paul Gerhardt, by order of 
their lord, Duke Christian of Mercersburg. 
At these words, Madame Gerhardt turned 
pale, dreading some further calamity; but 
her husband, calm in his trust in an over- 
ruling Providence, at once declared that he 
was the individual they were in search of, 
and inquired their errand. Great were the 
astonishment and delight of both wife and 
husband, when one of the strangers present- 
ed Gerhardt with an autograph letter from 
the Duke himself, informing him that he 


had settled a considerable pension upon 


. most important production of life. 


him, to atone for the injustice of which he | 
had been the victim. Then the pious and 
gifted preacher turned towards his wife, 
and gave her the hymn which he had com- 
posed during his brief absence, with the 
words, ‘See how God provides! Did I not 
bid you confide in him, and all would be 
well?” ” 

Let us all take this lesson to our own 
hearts—those hearts so prone to sink under 
the burden of anxieties, forgetful of him 
who has commanded us to cast our cares 
upon him. 

How many, faint in prayer, though praying still, 
Fee) God can help, mistrustful if he will! 
Which to a parent most unkind would prove, 
To doubt his power, or to doubt his love? 


—The Friend. 


BEAUTY. 


Hearing a young lady highly praised for 
her beauty, Gotthold asked :—What kind of 
beauty do you mean? Merely that of the 
body, or that also of the mind? I see well 
that you have been looking no further than 
the sign which nature displays outside the 
house, but have never asked for the host 
who dwells within. Beauty is an excellent 
gift of God, nor has the pen of the Holy 
Spirit forgotten to speak its praise, but it is 
virtuous and godly beauty alone which Scrip- 
ture honours, expressly declaring on the 
other hand, “that a fair woman, which is 
without discretion, is as a jewel of gold in 
a swine’s snout.” (Prov. xi. 22.) Manya 
pretty girl is like the flower called the 
imperial crown, which is admired, no doubt, 
for its showy appearance, but despised for 
its unpleasant odour. Were her mind as 
free from pride, selfishness, luxury, and 
levity, as her countenance from spots or 
wrinkles, and could she govern her inward 


inclinations as she does her external car-. 


riage, she would have none to match her. 
But who loves the caterpillar and such 
insects, however showy their appearance, 
and bright and variegated the colours that 
adorn them, seeing they injure and defile 
the trees and plants on which they settle? 
What the better is an apple for its rosy 
skin, if the maggots have penetrated and 
devoured its heart? What care I for the. 


beautiful brown of the nut, if it be worm- 


eaten, and fill the mouth with corruption? 
Even so, external beauty of person deserves 
no praise, unless matched with the inward 
beauty of virtue and holiness. It is, there- 
fore, far better to acquire beauty than to be 
born with it. The best kind is that which 
does not wither at the touch of fever, like a 
flower, but lasts and endures on a bed of 
sickness, in old age, and even at death. 

My God! my beauty exists only in the 
sunshine of thy grace. Without light, no- 
thing is beautiful; and, unless irradiated 
by thy goodness, every object is ugly and 
hideous. Lord Jesus! thou fairest of the 


sons of men, shed on my poor soul the | 


beams of thy love; that is all the beauty I 
desire. 


Farm and Garden. 


HINnTs ON AGRICULTURE.—The rule of 
every farm, unless in extraordinary situa- 
tions of fertility, is to expend on it two- 
thirds of whatever is grown. Such a farm 
cannot be worn out, but with decent man- 
agement is constantly growing better. Coun- 
tries which have the largest population, 
where agriculture is thoroughly practised, 
grow more and more productive. Belgium 
is the most thickly settled country in Eu- 
rope; it has been cultivated like a garden 
for centuries, and its yearly produce is con- 
stantly increasing. 

There is, doubtless, a limit to the possi- 
ble production of a farm; but we doubt if 
it was ever reached. We think sixty bush- 
els of wheat to an acre a great yield, and so 
it is, compared with our average harvests of 
ten or fifteen; but it is quite possible, by 
high culture, to raise one hundred bushels 
on an acre. Drilling saves two-thirds of 
the seed alone, and often increases by one- 
third the crop. The saving of the seed 
alone in one year, on a good sized. farm, 
would pay for the machine. 

In broadcast sowing some of the seed is 
buried too deeply; some lies upon the sur- 
face; here it is crowded together; there it 
is separated too widely. The drill places 
the seed just where it is wanted. The pro- 
per depth for wheat is from one to two 
inches. 

The time will come when wheat drilled 
in rows will be cultivated as carefully as 
corn, with an immense increase in its pro- 
ductiveness. 

Wherever land needs manuring, it pays 
to manure weil. Suppose ten dollars’ worth 
of manure on an acre of land gives you a 
crop worth thirty dollars, and twenty dol- 
lars’ worth gives you a crop worth only forty 
dollars, you are still the gainer, and will be 
for years to come. 

A few bones at the roots of a fruit tree 
or grape vine will supply it for a dozen 
years with just the nutriment it requires. 
The best wheat fields in Europe are its old 
battle fields. No man, who has a farm or 
garden, should ever sell bones or ashes. 
Straw is worth more for manure than it 
ever brings when sold in market. 

Our farmers think they do very well to 
get ten dollars net profit from an acre of 
land; but it would be a poor acre of garden 
that did not pay a hundred, and we have 
orchards that pay a thousand. There are 
pear trees that have paid a hundred dollars 
a year for several successive years. 

Every dollar of manure on a farm is bet- 
ter than five dollars in any bank or stock 
that we know of. It is a good stock that 
pays ten per cent. It must be a badly 


managed farm where a deposit of manure 


will not pay three hundred per cent. 

A bed of muck or marl on a farm is bet- 
ter than a gold mine, in a long run: when 
the gold is exhausted, that is the end of it; 
but the enriched farm will pour out crops 
for a century. 

When a fruit tree has exhausted its fruit- 
forming material, it must stop bearing. Try 
a load of muck, or ashes, bone dust, &c., 
dug in from six to twelve feet from the 
trunk, and you will be satisfied. 

Every dead atfimal on a farm, which is 
not eaten as food, should be stored with 
loam, rotten leaves, old plaster, powdered 
charcoal, leached ashes, or otter absorbents, 
so as to make a compost of manure that will 
be worth, in the long run, more than it 
would have sold for when living. 

The science of agriculture is to know how 
to convert the waste and apparently value- 
less matters around us into the richest a 

business of the farmer is one of the greatest 
dignity. It is to increase the beauty and 
fertility of the earth.—_V. E. Farmer. 


PACKING Butter IN Firkins.—lIn an- 
swer to an inquiry, a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman thus details his method 
of packing butter in firkins, a mode for 
which he claims the merit of success: - 

1. In the first place, you ask in regard 
to churning. We use dog power, in warm 
weather about 53 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
gives the butter a good solid consistency. 

2. When the butter comes, it is removed 
and washed with cold ice water, until the 


‘buttermilk is all removed. 


3. It is then salted—about one ounce of 
salt to a pound of butter—worked in thor- 
oughly, and set in a cool place for twenty- 
four hours, when it is worked just sufficient 
to remove all the buttermilk. 

4. It is then packed in the firkin and 
covered tight, so as to exclude the air. 

5. When the firkin is filled, we put a 
cloth over the butter, put on a good cover- 
ing of salt, and then put on water, which 
makes a brine. We keep it thus covered 
until it goes to market, it being the only 
way we could ever keep a dairy perfectly 
sweet through the season. 

Thesé rules strictly observed, I will war- 
rant never to fail, if the butter is properly 


made. 


We use good white-oak firkins. 


The manner of preparing them before put- 


ting in the butter—fill them with cold water, 
to soak four days; a handful of salt thrown 
in will make them better. When we get 
ready to put the butter in the firkin, we rub 
the inside all over thoroughly with salt, 
which forms a brine between the firkin and 
butter. All the salt used about butter in 
any form should be good dairy salt, as there 
is more or less lime in other salt, which 
renders it unfit for butter. Good soft water 
is also essential, as hard, limy water is very 
objectionable. 


Pia’s Tart —In one important fact 


_all writers on the subject of perk agree with 


wonderful unanimity, to wit: that in select- 
ing a pig particular reference should be had 
to the character of his tail. If it droops 
and drags upon the ground, or sticks out 
straight behind, like the marlinspike of an 
‘‘old salt,” reject him. at once. Ever 
choose one which has in his tail a graceful 
curl, or a kink, like a fanciful bow in the 
bonnet of a fashionable belle. Such a tail 
is indicative of a strong and straight back, 
a kind and cheerful disposition, and a heal- 
thy state, and gives assurance of a hog that 
will fatten easily, and make capital pork. 


Children's Column, 
bildren’s Golumn. 
NEVER SULK OR FROWN. 
My darling, darling little girl, 
And what’s the matter now ? 
Why wear your lips that angry curl? 
What clouds your open brow? 


‘Because mamma wont let you do 
Exactly as you please ?”’ 
And so you think ’twill help you through, 
To poat, and fret, and tease ? 


Ma loves you dearly—that you know ; 
And if she thinks not best 

To let you with the others go, 
Why, let the matter rest. 


Come, clear your troubled brow, my dear, 
Put off that sullen look, 

And we will read together here, 

_ A leaf from nature’s book. 


What say the gentle, gentle flowers? 
In meekness bending down, 

All pale beneath the chilling showers, 
They never, never frown. 


And when the warm and cheerful sun 
Gives place to clouds and rain, 

He waits until his foes are gone, 
Then shineth out again. 


Did you ever hear a nestling bird 
Teasing its tender mother? 

Would you not wonder if you heard 
Them fret and scold each other? 


And now good bye. I must depart— 
Ere you the leaf turn down, 

Get the lesson well by heart, 
And never sulk or frown. 
THE BROKEN EGG-SHELL. 

Two little birds had a nest in the bushes in 
the back part of the garden. Juliet found the 
nest, but she would not distress the birds by 
taking away the pretty speckled eggs which 


were in it. One day, when she had been ab-| . 


sent from home for a week or two, she ran 
into the garden and peeped into the nest, 
to see that all was right. To her dismay and 
sorrow, instead of the beautiful eggs, she saw 
only unsightly, broken, empty shells. “0,” 
said she to her brother, taking one of the shells 
into her hand, “ the pretty little eggs—see how 
they are all broken and spoiled!” 

“No, sister,” said he, ‘they are not spoiled; 
the best part of them has taken wings and 
flown away.” | 

When you see the body of a good child—one 
who loved the Lord Jesus—lying cold in death, 
its youthful bloom all faded—the bright lustre 
of its eye departed, grieve not over the corrup- 
tion which is to pass over that frail body. The 
body, indeed, will be laid in the ground, and 
will see corruption. But the soul has gone to 
be with Christ. The better part has, indeed, 
taken wings and flown away. | 


CROWN HIM LORD OF ALL. 

A Sunday-school teacher was dying. The 
light of heaven was in his eye, seraphic smiles 
played upon his thin lips, and precious thoughts 
of Jesus and his mighty love filled his heart 
with joy I cannot describe. Just before he 
sank away, he turned to his daughter, who 
was bending most lovingly over his bed, and 
said: 

Bring—” 

More he could not say, for no strength had 
he to speak more. His child looked with earn- 
est gaze into his face, and said: 

“What shall I bring my father?” 

Bring—” 

His child was in an agony of desire to 
know that dying father’s last request, and she 
said: 

“Dear, precious father, do try to tell me 
what you want. I will do any thing you wish 
me to do.” 

The dying teacher rallied all his strength, 
and finally murmured: 

“ Bring—forth—the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 

And as these words died away upon his lips, 
his soul flew up to join the grand company io 
heaven, which is ever casting crowns at the 
feet of their Saviour, and singing hallelujahs 
to God and the Lamb. 

Wasn’t that a happy death, my children? 
Would you not like to die thus, when your 
hour comes? If so, learn to live loving, hon- 
ouring, and praising Jesus. Learn to love 
him now, so that your heart will ever sing— 

“ Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 
AN ARABKIR BOY AND HIS TESTA- 
MENT. - 


Mr. Dwight, who has long been a mission- 
ary at Constantinople, was at Arabkir, away 
in the interior of Turkey, a short time ago. 
There are missionaries there, too, and several 
letters from them have been published in the 
Dayspring and the Journal. Mr. Dwight tells 


@ very pleasant story of one of their Sabbath- 


school scholars. He says:—‘ When returning 
to Mr. Richardson’s, from the church, I over- 
took a boy, of course unknown to me, having 
a copy of the New Testament under his arm. 
I took it in my hands, and said to him, ‘Do 
you love this book?” ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘very 
much indeed.’ I then said, ‘Suppose there was 
no copy of this book in all Arabkir besides this 
one which you have got, what would you sell 
it to me for.’ He looked at me with some 
surprise, and answered very emphatically, 
‘I would not sell it at all.’”’—Dayspring. | 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner o alnut 


, and Kighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 


his former location) where he will be happy to: 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may 11—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.— Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 


ra 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


| Five copies to one address, for one year, 


January 25, 1862. 


| ope. Secon ries. Horatius Bo- 
nar, D.D. 12mo. Bevelled, 75 sain 

The Cross-Bearer. A Vision. Illustrated, 
ed on tinted paper. 12mo. Cloth gilt, $1.50. * 

Poems: with Autobiographic other Notes. 
By T. H. Stockton, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo. $1. 

mr for Childhood. Illustrated. 12mo. 76 
cen 

Buy an Orange, Sir? or, the His of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 18mo. 

Choice Selections from the Holy Scriptures; or, 
Honey from the Rock. With an appropriate verse 
from the Psalms of David, Compiled for each day 
in the year. 32mo. 25 cents. 

Midnight Chimes; or, The Voice of Hope. By 
the author of “Captain Vicars,” “English Hearts 
and Hands,” 4c. 18mo. 25 cents. 

The Little Drummer Boy, Clarence D. McKen- 
zie. 18mo. 25 cents. 

The Young Sargeant; or, the Triumphant Sol- 
dier. By the author of “Opposite the Jail,” &e. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Little Kitty’s Knitting Needles. By Rev. P. B. 
Power, A.M. 18mo. 25 cents. 

*,* or of the above ee be sent by 
mail, © paid, on receipt of the price. 

WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 18—3t 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR 1862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 

W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. Small 
-12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 

The work of the gospel in Maderia, from 1838 
to 1850, has been called “the test fact of 
modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 18632, | 


Illustrated. Price 6 cents, or $4 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book of Books. 18mo. Two Illustra- 
tions 72. Price 15 cents. 8 ote. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” &c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE'S SCRAP. K. 18mo. Two I)lustra- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents, 
Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents, 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOHN WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. 


The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 
and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 

Sailors. Among which are— 
The Soldier’s Pocket-Book. In English and 
German. Each 5 cents. 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 
Address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
dee 14—4t Busi Correspondent. 


USINESS 
LIFE-LIKEH PORTRAITS. 


The following Card- Portraits are now. 
ready: 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D., 
Gen. KELLY, Cot. WISTAR, 


Gen. McCALL, Com. WILKES, ~— 
Gex. McDOWELL, Com. DUPONT,” 
Gen. SHERMAN, Com. FOOT 


Cou. GEARY, Linut. FAIRFAX, _ 


The Collection willbe increased every week by 


additional Portraits of interesting Personages. 

m~ Prices, single copy, 10 cents; 20 copies, $1; 
or five copies for 25 cents. Sent to any address in 
the United States free of postage. e money 
must accompany every order. 

Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

ea 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 


YARD, Sovrs-East Corner or Broap 
CaLLOWHILL Streets, PainaDELPaia, 


DEALERS IN 
Superior White Ash, Tamaqua, 
COALS. 


jan 


and Lehigh 


jan 11—3m 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE—Troy, New York.—The Seventy- 
sixth Semi-annual Session of this well-known 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural Sciences, will commence on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1862. A full course 
in Military Science is now in progress. Gradu- 
ates of the Institute find no difficulty in obtainin 
very desirable positions as Civil, Naval, an 
Topographical Engineers. The Annual , 
giving ull particulars, can be obtained of Pro- 
essor CHARLES Drowns, Director. 
jan 4—6t N. 8. 8. BEMAN, President. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 


ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 


GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earts & Soxn—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their: 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
ri ghar, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 

it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 


Assortment in the Country. A rare 


now offered to make purchases in ne for 
Cash at remarkably low - 
| EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


IRST-CLAS8S CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing .ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia, 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNBR OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 


with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. | 


N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 


for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to 836 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 


Where he invites his Customers and Others,: 


who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 


dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet_ 


Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
&c. dec 21—3m 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, é&c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass» 


0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 B way, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ww. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, — 
8. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
$10.00 
Ten copies to one address for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
i The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO.,, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$45.00 
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